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REVIEW OF POLITICS. 


HE Roman Catholic Oaths Bill has virtually, if not 
actually, passed the House of Commons. Even 
amongst the Conservative party there have been found 
many members sufficiently liberal and unprejudiced to re- 
cognise the inutility and injustice of exacting from those 
who differ from them in religious opinions declarations at 
once insulting and puerile ; while on the opposite side of 
the House there has been but one feeling as to the pro- 
priety of removing all distinctions between the oaths taken 
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both parties, and satisfy neither. 


by Roman Catholic and by Protestant members. Indeed, | 
remarking that the Bill received only a cold and grudging 


two or three of the clauses of the oath now imposed upon 


Roman Catholic representatives are so offensive that no one | 


of any position in the House of Commons could be found 
to defend them. The only serious conflict was that which 
took place in Committee upon Sir Hugh Cairns’s proposition 
to insist upon the abjuration of any intention to subvert 
the present Church Establishment as settled by law. Mr, 
Disraeli was compelled to support the amendment, on pain 
of forfeiting, in the eyes of his supporters, the character of 
a champion of the Church. But he did so in a speech 
which clearly betrayed his own sense of the futility of such 
asafeguard. If the Church, either in England or Ireland, 
be in any danger, it will certainly not derive any material 
protection from a promise which is only given by a few 
members of Parliament, and which is interpreted by most 
of them as imposing no obligation upon them in their legis- 
lative capacity. The present oath, is indeed, either useless 
or unjust. It is useless if it is understood as leaving 
members free to vote as they choose upon any measure 
which is submitted to them ; it is unjust if it imposes upon 
one section of the House a disability from which the rest 
are exempt. Taking it in either sense, it is a mere relic of 
past days of intolerance, and is quite unworthy of an 
age which professes to hold that no one should be subjected 
to deprivation of his rights as a citizen on account of his 
opinions asa man. The Church is not strengthened, but 
weakened by such bulwarks as those which Mr. Monsell’s 
Bill will sweep away ; and for her sake, as well as on more 
general grounds, we rejoice that the House of Commons has 
taken wiser counsel than that which was tendered to it by 
the right hon. member for Bucks and his colleagues. That 
the Upper House will display equal liberality and sagacity 
we scarcely venture to anticipate. The Earl of Derby has 
so recently and so recklessly committed himself to the prin- 
ciple that it is a good thing for the Church to humiliate 
her opponents, that he can hardly yield on this occasion, 
either to the dictates of common sense or to the obvious 
expediency of conciliating the Roman Catholic voters in the 
impending eleetoral contests. Like his clever subordinate 
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in “another place,” he will probably continue to offend 
And we fear that 
the Bill will be offered up as a sacrifice to the prejudices 
of those Protestants whose zeal outruns their discretion. 


The Union Chargeability Bill may now be considered 
safe. The Conservative leaders in the House of Lords have 
declined to take the responsibility of rejecting a measure 
which will confer a great boon upon the poor at the cost of 
a small number of the rich. We are well satisfied with the 
course that they have taken, because we should extremely 
regret to see the territorial interest arrayed in opposition to 
their fellow-countrymen. At the same time we cannot help 


support from the occupants of the Conservative benches, 
They seemed rather to tolerate than to approve it. How- 
ever, be that as it may, there can be no question that the 
measure is one which goes far to redeem the legislative 
sterility of the present session. It is a great, if not a final, 
step towards the removal of all restrictions upon the free 
circulation of labour. It does all but abolish that great blot 
upon our statute book—the law of settlement and removal. 
From this time forward it will be impossible for proprietors 
of parishes to obtain exemption from liability to poor-rates 
at the expense of the labouring poor. Close parishes will 
soon be numbered amongst the things that have been, be- 
cause there will no longer be any advantage in banishing 
the workman to a distance from his work. For this result 
it is almost impossible to give too great credit to Mr. 
Villiers, who has earned a well-deserved triumph by the 
ability, the earnestness, and the pertinacity with which he 
fought the battle of the most helpless and unprotected class 
of the population. 


In reply to a question from the Earl of Derby, the 
Foreign Secretary gave some important explanations, on 
Monday evening, with respect to the withdrawal of belli- 


| gerent rights from the late Confederate States. His lord- 
ship stated that before he took that step, he had not only 


satisfied himself that the war was practically at an end, but 
he had obtained from Mr. Adams an assurance that his 
Government were ready to abandon the exercise of belli- 
gerent rights on their side. That being the case, there was 
really no course open to our Government but the one they 
pursued ; for it is clearly the interest of England that our 
commerce should be relieved from all restrictions and from 
all danger of foreign interference at the earliest opportunity. 
The noble earl was hardly so successful in vindicating his 
action, or rather his inaction, in reference to the late 
proclamation of Mr. Andrew Johnson. He styled that 
document “curious.” He admitted that it would be per- 
fectly monstrous to treat as pirates, persons attempting to 


enter ports in North America not open to trade. He 
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treated it as perfectly impossible that there should be any 
intention to act upon a menace utterly inconsistent with 
the law of nations. But there he stopped. He did not 
follow up these statements by the assurance which his 
hearers had a right to expect from him, that he had directed 
Sir F. Bruce to remonstrate in the firmest manner against 
so offensive and so outrageous a threat on the part of the 
President of the United States. On the contrary, his 
language clearly implied that Mr. Johnson has not been 
troubled with the faintest remonstrance on the part of our 
Foreign office. Whatever else may be said of such conduct, 
it can hardly be described as “spirited ;” nor ought the 
noble earl to be surprised if unfriendly critics see in it 
another proof of his disposition to truckle to the strong, 
while bullying the weak. 


The Tests’ Abolition (Oxford) Bill was read a second 
time, by a rather narrow majority, on Wednesday afternoon. 





The majority would no doubt have been larger if some of © 


the supporters of the measure had been less sincere. But it 
was not surprising that the candid avowal of Mr. Gischen 
and Mr. Grant Duff, that they desired not only to admit 
Dissenters to the universities, but virtually to put an end 
to the teaching of any specific faith, should have alarmed 
many who had previously favoured the Bill. In its present 
form it is certain that the measure cannot pass during the 
current session, and we may therefore leave to a future 
opportunity the discussion of a subject which will no doubt 
be taken up in earnest by the new Parliament. 


The Emperor of Austria seems to have at last become 
alive to the importance, and even to the necessity, of con- 
ciliating his Hungarian subjects. It is indeed surprising 
that he has not seen this before, because it was evident to 
all impartial foreign observers that the disaffection of Hun- 
gary has been the main cause of the weakness of Austria 
since 1848. So far as his reception by the people goes, his 
Imperial Majesty has every reason to congratulate himself 
upon the success of his recent visit to Pesth. And if he 
carries out the intentions which he is understood to enter- 
tain of undergoing the ceremony of coronation, we have 
little doubt that he will excite a very general feeling of 
loyalty towards himself personally. But, nevertheless, it 
cannot be concealed that the most serious difficulties will 
yet remain to be surmounted. The Hungarians have 
hitherto insisted upon the restoration of their ancient 
constitution, while the Cabinet of Vienna have been equally 
firm in refusing their assent to a measure which they 
regard as inconsistent with the unity and integrity of the 
empire. For our own part, we have the most entire 
respect for the motives which lead M. Deak, and those who 
act with him, to cling firmly to the time-honoured rights of 
their race and nation ; but on the other hand, it seems to 
us equally natural that the Austrian statesmen should 
regard those rights very much in the same way in which 
Mr. Pitt regarded the rights of the Irish Parliament before 
the Union. If the Hungarian Diet were content to 
play a practically subordinate part, its nominal independence 
would be productive of no serious consequences ; but two par- 
liaments of equal and sovereign authority, sitting at Pesth and 
at Vienna, would soon come into collision. If the empire 
is to hold together, there must be some authority superior 
to the mere provincial legislatures, and representing the 
whole of the various nationalities over which Francis 
Joseph rules. We cannot help thinking that the Hun- 
garians would act wisely in consenting to send deputies 
to such an assembly, and in accepting its supremacy. We 
have no doubt that they would obtain an influence over 
its deliberations sufficiently powerful to protect. their 
liberties from invasion and their interests from sacrifice. 
And in that case we cannot help saying that it would be 
unwise to forego the practical advantages they might derive 
from forming part of a great and constitutionally governed 
empire in deference to unreasonable suspicions and narrow 
prejudices of race. 

M. von Bismarck is not content with trying to stifle dis- 
cussion in the Prussian Chambers by insolent language and 
overbearing manner ; he has sought to terrify his opponents 
by sending a challenge to one of the ablest and the boldest 
of them—Dr. Virchow. This last outrage upon the pro- 
prieties of parliamentary life seems to have stung tlie 
deputies into something like honest and earnest indigna 
tion. They could not do much ; but they have done what 
they could, by protesting in emphatic and tolerably manly 
terms against the introduction of the pistol as a weapon 


established, the 








of debate. But the Premier does not appear to take much 
heed of their remonstrances ; and a curious illustration of 
the way in which they manage things in Prussia is furnished 
by the fact that, while no one interferes with the noble 
challenger, the plebeian who has been challenged is placed 
under the strictest surveillance of the police. Nothing new 
has been done in the matter of the Duchies ; but we may 
gather a very good indication of what is likely to happen 
from the opinions at which the Crown lawyers are under- 
stood to have arrived in reference to the Duke of Augusten- 
burg’s claims, They are said to have discovered that he 
has in fact no claims at all ; that he never had more than 


_a very limited right to a portion of the provinces ; and that 


he forfeited all the title he ever had by partaking in the 
pecuniary advantages which his father received from the 
Danish Government for ceding his claims. It results from 
this view that the only parties who have any title to the 
Duchies are Austria and Prussia, by whom they were 
conquered from Denmark ; and when that point is once 
rest follows as a matter of course. 
Sooner or later—for a consideration or without one 
—Austria will have to give way to her imperious and 
unscrupulous co-proprietor. As M. von Bismarck intimated 
the other day, it is only necessary for Prussia to maintain 
her position in the Duchies with unflinching obstinacy in 
order to tire out all opposition to her-selfish schemes. 

The surrender of Kirby Smith and his army has put an 
end to every remnant of the civil war which has for four 
years desolated the North American continent. The whole 
of the territory of the United States is now at the disposal 
of Mr. Johnson, who practically possesses uncontrolled 
power over the future of the inhabitants of the seceding 
States. In what manner he is inclined to use that power 
may be gathered from the fact that his proclamation of so- 
called amnesty excepts no fewer than fourteen classes of 
persons from its operation, Amongst those to whom mercy 
is thus denied, or to whom it is only to be extended in indi- 
vidual cases on special application, are all soldiers above the 
rank of colonel, all sailors above the rank of lieutenant, and 
all citizens of the seceded States owning property to the 
value of 20,000 dollars who have voluntarily aided the 
rebellion. The spirit which underlies such a provision is 
obvious. But although it may be natural enough for a self- 
raised tailor to feel a mean jealousy and hatred of all whose 
wealth or position elevates them above the ranks, it is 
lamentable to see the head of a state throwing away a great 
opportunity of conciliation at the instigation of such feelings. 
This, however, is not by any means the worst thing Mr. 
Johnson has done. When we referred to the subject last 
week, we expressed our unwillingness to believe that 
Mr. Jefferson Davis had been put in irons. Unfortunately 
there is now no doubt on the point. Nor is that all. There 
is every reason to believe that his captors take a miserable 
delight in inflicting hardships and insults upon their pri- 
soner. He is tormented by the constant presence of soldiers 
in his cell ; he is compelled to live on the coarsest prison 
fare. The want of generosity, the revolting inhumanity of 
such conduct speaks for itself. It will be remembered 
as a disgrace to the President, and as a disgrace also to 
the people of the United States, unless they separate 
themselves from the system of petty and spiteful revenge, 
of which it forms part. The difficulties of ‘“ reconstruc- 
tion” are already becoming apparent. Even the President 
shrinks, now that he is charged with the responsibilities 
of office, from conferring the suffrage upon a mass of 
rude uneducated negroes. The new constitution which he 
has mapped out for South Carolina is, according to Mr. 
Wendell Philipps, neither more nor less than a surrender 
to the rebels, and a fraud upon the North. But although 
it may be a fraud upon this eloquent and earnest abolition- 
ist and his followers, we do not think that it is a fraud upon 
the people of the North, They never wanted to raise the 
negro toa level with themselves ; and they will bear with 
great equanimity his remission to a condition of modified 
servitude. 





ELECTION VATICINATIONS. 


Wisues and fears in the matter of the approaching election 
are at present the parents of a very diversified family of 
thoughts. On two successive days “ the leading journal ” has 
informed its readers that in all probability the new Parliament 


will be very like, and that it will be very unlike, its predecessor. 
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But that sanguine organ of Cambridge House policy has 
announced also its confident conviction, which it has not as 
yet contradicted, that the result will be to strengthen the 
Palmerstonian majority. On the other hand, the organ of the 
Conservatives declares that Lord Palmerston is breaking up, 
and will speedily retire. And to this the Post, which ex- 
presses at least the personal hopes of that noble lord, replies 
that he is very well, and has no intention of retiring. Con- 
sidering that these persorialities are, in the present conjuncture, 
our only substitute for principles, they are naturally exciting. 
It is true that the nation does not hang in feverish anxiety on 
the import of the bulletins of the Premier’s health. Nobody 
pretends to say that we should not go on quite as well without 
as with the present head of the Government, if we think only 
of the affairs of the commonwealth. But then, if we think of 
the affairs of the two great parties, that is quite another thing. 
Lord Palmerston’s gout is matter of life and death to all 
small and great office-seekers or holders. If he can manage 
to meet another Parliament, there will be all the existing 
Conservative indisposition to attack one who is so much 
more efficiently obstructive than Lord Derby or Mr. Disraeli, 
who quietly stops and extinguishes all those measures of 
Reform of which these Tory chiefs ensure the triumph when- 
ever they commit themselves to oppose them. On the other 
hand, if he breaks down, what a scramble there will be! The 
Whigs have no recognised lieutenant, not even a recognised 
policy. Whether they have a majority or a minority, they are 
sure to be so disrupted by the jealousies consequent on appor- 
tioning the places in a new Administration, as to fall at once 
before the compact assault of the Tory phalanx. So to all the 
Tapers and the Tadpoles, to all the clubs, to all the members 
of the House of Commons there is ground for intense anxiety 
in the daily report of the Cambridge House invalid. It is a 
curious spectacle to see the interest of the nation and of its 
professed representatives thus centred on such very different 


no doubt that many of the most genuine Liberals will hold back 


objects. There is no parallel to it save in the state of feeling | 


in the Catholic world when a Pope is passing away and it 
becomes necessary to elect a new one. Then, within the sacred 


conclave, what hopes and fears, what furious jealousies, what | 


fervent animosities inflame the bosoms of the holy fathers who 


are to select from their own number their temporal chief; 
while outside that secret sitting there reigns only the serene 


calm of assured certainty that whoever is elected will fully | 


perform all the spiritual fanctions inherent in the head of the 
Catholic faith. Lord Palmerston is our moribund Pope, the 
clubs are the sacred consistory, and the nation is the extremely 
indifferent Catholic world. 

But there has at least been no prophecy yet uttered of a 
character so wild as that in which the Times indulged when it 
declared that the result of the dissolution will be to strengthen 
the pure Whig majority. That it may not displace Lord 
Palmerston personally we are quite ready to grant. But 
Palmerstonism is a doctrine which necessarily dies with Lord 


Palmerston. Negation cannot subsist as a policy beyond the | 


sinzle life which illustrates and embodies it. The would-be 
imitator of that peer would be in a moment torn to pieces at 
once by his enemies and by his party. So, in considering the 
colour of our future Parliament, we must leave out of view the 
possible chance which, during a session or two, may still 
maintain it of a neutral tint. As soon as the dim grey cloud, 


which at present blends all parties and all principles in one | 


undistingnishable obliteration of form, is swept away by the | 


removal of the magician who has spread it, everybody must 
stand revealed in his true shape and hue. Now, there is really 


no reasonable ground for expecting that the result will be to | 


disclose a genuine Whig majority. We certainly do not believe 
in the “ Conservative reaction.” But we cannot help believing 
in the Whig decay. Every election since the meeting of the 
present Parliament has tended to establish this fact. When a 
thorough-going Radical has stood against a Conservative, there 
has been no “reaction” visible. But when a mere Palmer- 
stonian Whig has been put up, seat after seat has been lost. 
Why should we expect that a general election is to reverse a 
state of public feeling which has been thus made apparent 
throughout the country ? 

In truth there is not only no reason to expect such a 
reversal, but there is every reason to expect that the feeling 
will be made more marked and more decisive. The liberal 
party is placed in a position where it has nothing to fight for. 
It holds certain abstract principles, but it is not allowed to 
express them. It is offered no choice except that between 
Lord Derby, who opposes them, and Lord Palmerston, who 
will not support them. Of course, whenever it happens locally 
to have a very clear majority it will still triumph by force of 
habit. But where parties are at all nearly balanced there can be 





from the polling booth if only a Palmerstonian and a Derbyite 
contest the seat. Nor can we blame them. Nothing save the 
perpetuation of a sham is to be gained by maintaining the 
existing state of things. The policy of the Whig party is 
essentially dishonest; it consists in declaring its adhesion to 
principles which it will not in any shape allow to be reduced 
to practice. Much may be said in favour of those who, holding 
such principles sincerely, choose to mark their disapprobation 
of the men who profess them insincerely by allowing them to 
be beat by an honest and open opponent. And nothing 
certainly can be lost to the public advantage by adopting such 
a course. 

Such a temper and such motives cannot fail to operate in 
seriously reducing the pure Whig majority. It will, indeed, 
be the appropriate Nemesis of the policy that party has em- 
braced. When it glories in the abrogation of party distine- 
tions it may well fall in consequence of its neglect of party 
morality. Governing on principles of indifferentism, it will 
justly perish by the indifference it has created. Held together 
merely by the cohesion of place, it will fall to pieces at the touch 
of the test of principle. Our only regret in the matter is, that 
the result of such destruction, essential as it is to healthy recon- 
stitution, may, by the action of the chiefs of the several sections, 
be needlessly delayed. If, as we pointed out last week, Mr. 
Gladstone were to enunciate his principles, not as dry intel- 
lectual truths, but as something for which he was prepared to 
make a sacrifice, and which he was resolved by the aid of all 
his powers to convert into practical realities, we should then 
have a definite starting-point in the process of reconstruction, 
We should have a party strong enough, at least, to enforce 
respect, predominant enough in the Liberal side to become the 
nucleus round which it should again form. In such a case 
the Conservative interregnum would be at least of short 
duration. But it would seem that Mr. Gladstone can- 
not make up his mind to a step which would cost him 
Oxford, and which would involve the severance of perhaps 
stronger ties. And thus everything is left vague and 
open to all the winds of chance: the Liberal party is going to 
the country without knowing what it is going for. It is to 
profess only support of a Minister.whose life cannot in the 
course of nature be supported beyond a very few years, and 
who, while he is still in existence, undertakes only to do 
nothing. It is to ask the public to tell it what to do next. 
But the public will certainly not take the trouble. Of all 
things which in an election repel support the most effectual is 
absence of definite opinion. There can be no enthusiasm for a 
man who has not only not got a mind of his own, but who 
coolly tell us so, and bids us let him know what mind he should 
be of. Therefore we can give no comfort to those whose com- 
fort depends on the maintenance of a Palmerstonian majority. 
We can see no possible issue in the general election but an 
increase of the Conservative strength—a strength which may 
not at once be put to use, but which will be ready to be deve- 
loped the moment Lord Palmerston leaves the scene. And 
we can only hope that there will be at least such an important 
section of non-Palmerstonian Liberals returned as will suffice 
to compel the Conservative strength to be used with discretion, 
and as shall form a basis for the ultimate rehabilitation of the 
disorganized and discredited Liberal party. 








RAILWAY SLAUGHTER. 


Tue horrible accidents which have occurred on the Great 
Western and South-Eastern railways force us once more to 
consider the subject of railway reform, a subject which becomes 
every year of greater importance, and which must one day or 
other, before very long, be dealt with effectively. It is a com- 
mon remark when railway accidents are talked of, that in 
proportion to the number of persons who travel by that mode 
of conveyance, the loss of life is less than it was when the 
stage-coach was our only mode of transit. If this argument 
means anything it means that we have no right to quarrel 
with the number of lives lost upon railways. But in considering 
this point, two things ought to be taken into account. In the 
first place, we are comparing a system which has had the 
advantage of the immense progress science has made during 
the last quarter of a century with a system which had 
not that advantage, and the comparison, therefore, is so far 
faulty. If railways had not come into use, there can be very 
little doubt that we should have applied our energies to render 
travelling by stage-coach safer than it was, and it is probable 
that we should have done so with success. Instead of the old 
stage our highways would long ere this have been traversed by 
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the far safer and more commodious omnibus, with its greater 
breadth of beam and general superiority. But, again, it is 
obvious that the question is not whether fewer lives are lost by 
railway than by the stage-coach, in proportion to the number 
of travellers ; but whether the lives now lost are lost by inevit- 
able accident or through culpable negligence. Could we by 
proper caution lessen the number of the dreadful calamities 
which kill their tens and twenties ‘at one fell swoop?” 
Now, upon this point there is no doubt whatever. We can 
remember no great disaster of this kind in which it has not 
been proved upon investigation that culpable negligence was at 
the bottom of it. To go no further back than the two accidents 
which still thrill us with horror, it has been shown incontest- 
ably, with regard to the first, that the train was inadequately 
supplied with break power, that one of the engines was unfit 
for its work, that there was a criminal neglect of punctuality 
in its starting from the different stations, and that the proper 
signals were not made by the platelayers who were engaged in 
repairing the line. With regard to the other accident, we 
have yet to wait for the verdict of the coroner’s jury, but we 
know quite enough already to convince us that the catastrophe 
was due to scandalous neglect. 

If, now, we look back to the great accidents which have 
occurred upon our many lines of railway, we see that, beyond 
the compensation-money the companies have, had to pay to the 
survivors of the dead, and to those who have been maimed for 
life, these accidents have not been followed by any penalties 
of a character likely to insure greater precaution for the future. 
We are told that repairs are constantly going forward on many 
parts of the permanent way of our lines, and it is self-evident 
that this must be so. Its sleepers will have to be replaced by 
new ones; new metals will have to take the place of those which 
are worn out. At the same time the traffic goes on uninter- 
rupted. It is quite possible that this work of reparation may 
be performed with safety under proper precautions; but it is 
equally evident, from the accidents which have just occurred 
upon two distinct lines, that such precautions are not taken. 
A gang, sometimes of four, sometimes of six, platelayers is 
appointed to do the work under the control of a foreman, who, if 
we are to judge from these cases, is generally an ignorant and 
incompetent person. Greater stupidity than was displayed by 
these officers at Rednal and Staplehurst it would be impossible 
to conceive. In both cases, working upon straight lines, with 
nothing to impede their view of the advancing trains, they 
allowed them to rush upon their inevitable fate. But the 
blame which attaches to them does not in the least excuse the 
companies. They are culpable in the first instance, and in an 
infinitely higher degree, for placing so great a responsibility in 
such incompetent hands. If the most perfect system of signals 
which can be obtained is essential to the safe working of a line 
under ordinary circumstances, it is @ fortiori essential when the 
very lines over which a train is to travel are being disturbed. 
The duty of superintending the repairs of the line ought to be 
intrusted to men who have nothing else to do, and the duty of 
signalling trains at those points where repairs are being 
done, should also be intrusted to the most experienced 
hands, who should have that duty alone to attend to. 
To leave it to the foreman to send off a man with a red 
or a green flag, or to stick up a pole with a flag, which in 
the dust and smoke and steam may easily be overlooked by 
driver and guard, is a mockery of common sense. Through 
such infamous carelessness and slovenliness, within eight-and- 
forty hours twenty-four passengers have been hurried in an 
instant into eternity, the lives of several others are despaired 
of, while some seventy or eighty more will, in all probability, 
carry the effects of their injuries to the grave. 

Though in the accident at Rednal there were many causes, 
all more or less tending to give effect to the proximate cause of 
the accident, in that at Staplehurst there was but one gross 
and glaring and unpardonable error. ‘The tidal train left 
Folkestone at its appointed hour. It ran its course till it 
received the signal “ All right” at Headcorn, the last station 
which it passed before the accident. Midway between Head- 
corn and Staplehurst stations, and about a mile and a half 
trom cach, platelayers were at work at the Folkestone end of a 
bridge which the train would have to cross, laying down new 
metals, about 40 feet in length. Now observe the infinite 
stupidity of this arrangement. There was no communication 
by signal either between the platelayers and Headcorn 
station, or between them and Staplehurst station. These men, 
on the punctuality of whose operations the safety of the tidal 
train, with its hundred and odd passengers, depended, had no 
warning of what was coming but the time-table which the 
foreman had in his hand or in his pocket. If time-tables without | 
signals are not a sufficient precaution at the stations on a line, | 





they are certainly not an adequate protection to the public at 
those points where there is no experienced station-master, and 
where the metals are being removed and replaced vy others. 
It is said that Benge, the foreman of the platelayers, attributes 
his failure to have the repairs completed in time, to the fact 
that by some mistake he took the later hour at which the tidal 
train was expected to leave Folkestone on Saturday as having 
reference to the afternoon on which the accident occurred, Friday. 
All depended on the intelligence and accuracy of this blundering 
man. Upon this crude and insensate arrangement depended 
the safety of upwards of a hundred lives. He misread his 
time-table; the train signalled to proceed rushed past the 
Headcorn station at the rate of from forty-five to fifty miles an 
hour. Only one mile and a half ahead of it there was for a 
space of forty feet nothing for it to travel upon. When within 
half a mile of the bridge, and when, with all its abundant 
break-power, it was impossible for guard and driver to pull up 
in time, a red flag was seen—too late! In a few seconds 
more six of the carriages plunged, one on the top of the other, 
into the river, and then came one of those appalling scenes 
which cannot even be imagined except by those who have 
witnessed them. ‘“ Across the ditch,” says the 7'imes’ report, 
* huddled and crushed and bruised into one another, lay the 
five or six first-class carriages which formed the centre of the 
train. Through their broken sides and shattered windows 
were to be seen protruding human legs and arms and heads, 
and from every one of them was to be heard the piercing cry 
of human suffering. In more than one carriage a wife lay 
dead, or at the point of death, by her unconscious or helpless 
husband. Some who survived, and who might recover from 
the injuries inflicted on them by the shock, were actually 
smothered in the liquid mud in which they were imbedded. 
One young lady, on being rescued from a position in which 
suffocation seemed imminent, was found to have been fearfully 
mangled, and had blood issuing profusely from her nose and 
ears. The faces of other passengers were so blackened, and 
swollen, and battered as to retain scarcely any traces of the 
human countenance. Some, on the other hand, escaped with 
barely a scratch, but there were few indeed in that heap of 
ruin who did not bring away with them some token of the 
tremendous ordeal through which they had passed.” 

All this from abominable carelessness! All this from a 
system of niggardly economy, which, if it can be helped, is 
criminal; and, if it cannot, shows that the company is not equal 
to its work, and deserves no longer to be entrusted with onr lives. 
And the fact, perhaps, is, that it cannot be helped. This com- 
pany, and almost every other company, is obliged to pinch and 
screw, and pare down expenses till their lines cannot be worked 
with safety to the public. They require their money for other 
purposes. They require it to keep up the monopoly of traftic, 
to oppose at enormous cost promoters who are anxious to give 
us new lines, to carry us by shorter routes or at reduced fares, 
to bring us our coals at a cheaper rate,—to give us, in fact, all 
those advantages of competition which, in the beginning of the 
railway system, formed one of the grand arguments why Govern- 


_ ment should leave its development to private enterprise. All 


these advantages we have lost. The railway system has 
become a vast monopoly in the hands of a few powerful 
companies. In the fight to maintain that monopoly they 
squander the money they should spend in the safe working of 
their lines; and while they charge us exorbitantly for the 
accommodation they give us, they put us in daily peril of our 
lives because they cannot, or will not, afford to man their lines 
with a competent staff, and perform their repairs with the 
commonest precautions for our safety. 


THE CURATE OF ALL WORK. 


Every establishment, be it large or small, has at least one 
servant of all work. In large households there are usually 
two—the male or odd boy: the female, a sort of sub-scullery 
maid. ‘To serve masters and mistresses is often considered a 
hard task, and we cannot deny that it very often is so; to be 
the servant of servants, is, however, of all service the most 
exacting. It requires the most enduring patience, a temper 
that can bear and forbear through every hour of every day ; 
a disposition to industry, which, content never to choose its 
own task, is never discontented when expected to turn its hands 
to every kind of work. Hope sustains the hall-boy, his am!,i- 
tion is to become afootman—he dreams of a butlership. The 
scullery drudge aspires to an assistant cookship, her sleeping 
vision is to be a cook—possibly to arrive some day to a position 
in “the room.” 

The Established Church, in the metropolis, has its curates of 
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all work, who do its hardest, most exacting work in its lowest 
and, in this world, least honoured service. The present 
Church movement proposes to increase the number of these. 

The parish church has its rector, with his own immediate 
staff of curates ; he takes to himself the chief pulpit duty, the 
general administrative department, connected with that district 
of the parish from which he draws his congregation; leaving 
to his curates to edify the afternoon congregation, to baptize 
and marry ordinary mortals, to visit the sick in ordinary. He 
usually performs these offices himself, only on special request, 
in the cases of those of the élite of his people; indeed he has 
no power to do more than this, for many an hour of every day 
is occupied in the supervision and direction of the great 
amount of voluntary, official, and paid agency, by which the 
schools, charities, institutions, and miscellaneous parochial 
machinery is kept in operation. His correspondence is very 
large, and he has to be for ever giving audience to those who 
come to report, to complain, or to beg—to tender advice or 
offer expostulation. His church is well appointed, and if he 
is popular in the pulpit, a man of good tact, earnest and 
accessible, he has a steady, large congregation of that class, 
who, with the well-known garment-rustle, tread delicately 
to pews, so humbly opened for them by the widowed-looking 
door-keepers of these their well-cushioned devotional closets. 

This is church drawing-room work, church service in its 
most agreeable aspect. Such rectors sometimes develop into 
deans, sometimes become bishops. We will now go below 
stairs and study the scene, where the curate of all work enters 
on his Sunday and week-day services. 

Clare-street Mission School Church is a very plain building, 
situated in a very low neighbourhood. Clare-street district 
has been told off to the separate care of the curate, licensed to 
this its provisional church. There is not, with the exception 
of this curate, in all probability another gentleman within its 
boundary; its population is 6,000. The Church had at last 
arrived at the conviction, that she had work to do in this 
crowded, poverty-stricken, sin-polluted part of her estate. A 
great many Christian shepherds had penetrated within it, and, 
after their own fashion, had for many years been trying to 
get sheep into their own folds; but their way was not the 
way of the Church. By subscription Clare-street Mission 
School Church was built; by aid of a “ society,” with some 
additional subsidy perhaps from voluntary benevolence, the 
curate is paid—say £150 a year. The school is to remain a 
school; but within it itis hoped to rear the congregation, which 
shall form the nucleus of a body of church worshippers and 
communicants sufficiently numerous to justify the erection 
o° a real church, and the transformation of the Clare-street 
district into a separate parish, with all proper parochial 
machinery. 

The work of such a district as that of Clare-street is, to the 
ordinary work of a London parish church, very much what 
“all work” is, compared with the higher branches of service 
in a large household. The curate has to cleanse the very 
dirtiest and most repulsive of the living furniture of the parent 
parish; his is church scullery work. Whatever can offend 
any sense a man of any refinement possesses, is ever under his 
eye, sounding in his ear. The narrow streets and courts 
swarm with vice; prostitution here disdains any: mask; bare- 
headed and brazen-faced, it peoples the pavement; there are 
old sinners, gin sodden, as well known in hospitals as at police 
offices, careless to assume any artificial aid, to give them any 
the least semblance to ordinary women. The middle aged still 
cling to some love for tawdry finery; there are the very young, 
almost children, dressed in cheap slovenly caricature of their 
betters in the ranks of sin. Shame is a thing unknown. 
Oaths, obscene expressions, are so woven into the discourse of 
all, that had “ the damned” schools for teaching their own 
language, one might well suppose the greater proportion of 
this people had, with all possible industry, gone through the 
whole curriculum. The gin palace and the penny gaff thrives 
in all directions. The only distinction between the Sunday 
and the week-day is, that on the former there are more drunken 
men about, the crowd everywhere is greater, and vice and 
depravity are at high holiday. 

Here, out of this, the curate of all work has to collect 
souls for Church cure. The children of such people are to be 
induced to come to school, and there learn Christianity and 
all it will show them of what their parents and neighbours are, 
and they may become. Institutions are to be established to 
promote sober industry. Gleaning is to be done for peniten- 
tiaries. The banner of the Church of Christ is to be upheld, 
in the face of a state of things which is eloquent in its every 
aspect, as proof how the Gospel was needed, and how, having 
been given and reeeived eleewhere, here it is to this hour—to 


the multitude—a thing unknown. Congregations of worshippers 
have to be formed out of a mass—godless, dull of understand- 
ing, deficient of all good. A people worse than any for 
whom a platform orator pleads, in the distant lands of copper- 
coloured heathenism, are before the curate; men of his own 
colour, country, speaking his own tongue, and born to be 
sought of that Church, hundreds of the bells of whose buildings 
aregfor ever sounding within the area of the city in which 
they dwell. The work has, however, often had its own success, 
and curates licensed to be the Church chiefs of a mission to 
these heathen districts have been the means of securing educa- 
tion to many hundreds of children, have established large 
congregations of worshippers, many of whom have had to 
bless them to the hour of their death. The torrent of vice 
and infamy may roll on, but the Church has now many willing 
hands and hearts for ever snatching here and there one or 
more from its curse, restoring them to the path of virtue, 
and giving to them the highest motives for perseverance 
in it. 

We will now look at the Mission School Church of Clare- 
street and its congregations. The building is a large, neat 
structure, it is a school evidently, but it has a sort of eccle- 
siastical eruption on its Sunday face; you see at once that 
effort is made to give it a distinct church character, however 
humble the attempt may be. There is the moveable communion 
table, decently, sometimes richly, covered, with its rails and all 
proper appointments, with zinc-plates suspended over it, having 
the Lord’s Prayer, Creed, and Commandments plainly painted. 
A plain desk of moderate height does duty also for a pulpit. 
A harmonium in plain oak case is put close to the wall at 
the north side of the altar rails, with some plain deal desks for 
the choir. The seats of stained deal are placed in parallel 
lines, the whole length of the building, leaving narrow passages 
for access to them. 

Charity has set her seal upon all around; the building was 
subscription built; the books for the use of the curate are 
stamped with their donors names; the cover of the communion- 
table and its plate were gifts. The robes of the curate you 
cannot but suspect to have been the grateful offering of some 
former congregation; there is an amateur character in the 
very letters of the illuminated texts which hang on the walls. 
At the morning service the greatest proportion of the congre- 
gation are school children—unmistakable pupils of charity ; 
the books in their hands tell of grants from the Christian 
Knowledge Society. Their teachers, who sit close to them, or 
softly walk about to watch over them, are of the Scripture- 
reader type, “ Society”-paid; some few are evidently of the 
noble band, who, without pay, go eastward every Sunday to 
teach at the Mission Church of the district, which they visit in 
the week. The adults of the morning congregation are few in 
number, dressed in decent poverty, chiefly females; they have 
been won to the service by kindness and charity shown at their 
homes. The singing is plain in its nature, very general, for 
the schools are taught psalmody. 

The evening service is crowded; it tells its own tale; you 
see what the curate of all-work has had to make clean, and 
how clean he has managed to make it. ‘There are many very 
old, as there are a very fair proportion of the young; they 
have not come to look at each other, for what have any to 
show which could attract the eye. They have not come from 
mere force of educated habit, for within this few years the 
majority knew as little of church service as they did of Parlia- 
mentary debate; they have come to worship, to hearken and 
understand, to the best of their ability, You see they 
have been made decent in attire, although they are still very 
poorly clad; you cannot fail to see that they seek to be better 
men and women, although you would not say they were devout. 
They were the curate’s pickings from a large, very offensive 
heap; here they are voluntarily in God’s house, patiently, if 
not earnestly seeking, to become of His people. They are not 
offended because amongst them are many who were but lately 
very vile; villainy and depravity were never so far from their 
own door at home that it is any shame to them to kneel down 
with them in their search for a newer and better mind. 

The curate preaches extempore, he speaks home to hearts 
requiring peculiar language; he has it at command. He does 
not care to have his sermons talked over at a luncheon or 
dinner, and the sermon of to-day compared to that of last 
Sunday. He has no ambition to gratify by obtaining a character 
for eloquence, that can charm the ear and not offend the taste; 
he hammers manfully at sin, is very plain of speech; his hearers 
are not likely to be shocked at any honesty of words, and their 
sins admit of no very delicate handling; they come to be made 
better, and expect to be told just where they are bad. He is 


' loud, earnest, bold of speech, but never irreverent. He knows 
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the contest he is calling his hearers to; the battle of a good 
life to them needs all human courage; if he denounces vice, 
he cheers those who would quit it with such words of comfort 
and support as they will not easily forget, for they see it all 
comes from his heart. He sends none away without hope. 
He wins tears from many, attention from all; it is the man in 
the desk who has prayed with their dying, visited their sick ; 
the weight of his week’s work lends force to his Sabbath 
words. He speaks as plainly in his robes as he teaches ig his 
shabby week-day suit of time-rusted black. 

The atmosphere is close, there can be no doubt; the week’s 
toil tells through the Sunday dress ; there is none of Rimmell’s 


nid invoked to make church-going pleasant; no gold-stoppered | 


bottles to support faint devotion. The curate of all work likes 
his work none the less because his material, when he has done 
his best, is still of earth’s coarsest texture. So that he can 
offer it to heaven, he has no fear of its quality here. 

The curate of Clare-street, in the course of some five or six 
years, has so far succeeded in his work, that he seeks further 
aid from the charitable—obtains it ; one or two more mission- 
school churches are opened, to be worked with an ordained 
assistant of his own choosing; large numbers of children are 
now under Christian education; the Church has taken root ; 
she is an institution, where, before he came, she was known 
only as a distant stranger; he has borne the heat and burden 
of years of hard unremitting toil, which has been only of God 
rewarded. 

Strange to say, there is, however, a worm at the root of the 
happiness with which he views and looks back upon his field of 
labour. “ All work” in the Church has to build hope on a 
far more sandy foundation than in the pantry or scullery. 
Not only is promotion very doubtful, but dismissal is ever 
imminent, 

Clare-street is a district of St. The curate to it is 
appointed by the rector of that parish; should a new rector 
come there, in all human probability, he will give Clare-street 
to one of his own curates.. If our curate of all work has built 
up a district into an ecclesiastical importance sufficient to 
justify the erection of a church and the formation of the said 
district into a separate parish, those who will have the pa- 
tronage of it, in all human probability, will have some friend 
or relative to whom they will give it. His work will pass 
from him, he from it; it will remain, to his eternal honour ; 
he may have to begin all again, in some other slum field, having 
thus painfully learnt that service in the Church is no more an 
inheritance than it is in an ordinary domestic household. 

He has been, perhaps, for the best years of his life a charity- 
paid instrament, working with charity-given tools, to rescue 
from perdition those whose souls would seem by the Church, 
only to call for salvation from her as an act of charity; an 
alms servant, working alms machinery to the building up of a 
body of God-servers out of a mass of Satan-worshippers—he 
must take his hat and depart. He will bear with him the love 
and respect of thousands, very poor in everything but grati- 
tude; of course he will have from them many a testimonial— 
another set of robes, a silver inkstand, candlesticks from 
Sunday-school teachers, a handsome Bible from the schools. 
What does the Church give him? A good character for all 
work, 

Is it just to thus put this class of men aside? Who have 
done nobler work under harder self-denial? When they looked 
down upon their poor mass of worshippers, they saw not that 
species of Church Decalcomanie on which the pastors of parent 
churches generally look; religious truth had been drawn on the 
minds of the well-dressed crowd at home; it had been im- 
pressed upon them year by year by skilled teaching hands and 
heads; they are transferred to the church, not worked out to 
be what they are there. They come to services they from youth 
were taught to reverence; to listen critically to Scriptural 
exposition, on which they are qualified to pass judgment. It 
is one thing to visit the sick where a servant opens the door, 
and the brougham of the M.D. is just leaving it, to find in 
them knowledge if not faith. It is another thing to have to 
stumble up dark, dirty staircases, to hunt out the ignorant 
dying, to find them so surrounded with everything to appal 
every sense, physical and moral; to have the prayer by the 
bedside disturbed by the blasphemy on the landing. To us it 
appears, if work should ever be valued for its result, for the 
industry, skill, and patience with which it was effected, we 
nfight yet live to see a curate of all work held in all the honour 
he deserves. 

We all remember the poor-law inspector who was sleeping 
off in a rural public-house the effect of a day’s toil in workhouse 
supervision ; a knock at his door told him a Queen’s messenger 
wanted him; he rubbed his eyes, put on his trousers, and by 











a dip light read that they had made him Governor of Canada— 
we all know how he survived it. 

We can hardly believe that a Clare-street toil-worn curate of 
all work, called down from his close room where at midday 
he was checking a soup account, to find a Hansom at his 
door, a messenger from Downing-street smoking a cigarette 
over its apron, would credit the evidence of his own senses 
if a letter was handed to him, which told him he was offered 
a@ canonry by the Minister, as a public mark of respect for 
his long, able, self-denying service. Yet one such public recog- 
nition of the service of one of these servants of servants would 
do the nation honour and cheer the hearts of the whole order. 
If, however, they are not thus to be honoured as they deserve, 
it of a certainty becomes us to see they are not shelved that 
others may be provided for, and thus left to provide as they 
can for themselves. 


THE LONDON MATHEMATICAL SOCIETY. 


Tue study of mathematics leads rather to silence than to 
aptness for conversation. Its votaries are from the nature of 
the case of solitary, not of gregarious, habits. To the hard- 
working mathematician, quiet is a necessary of life; he cannot 
even—witness Mr. Babbage—stand the presence of a barrel- 
organ. What he does is done on paper, in the retirement of 
some undisturbed den, where the thoughts can flow freely, and 
whence the distractions consequent upon the fact of fellow- 
creatures are as nearly eliminated as in this bustling world 
they can be. It is not so with other sciences, geology or botany 
for instance. The pursuit of these can be combined with much 
that is pleasant and attractive to the natural man. Lecturers 
can commend them to mixed audiences; and the flutter of 
white handkerchiefs, and the applause of small gloves, are 
never more conspicuous than in the rooms where such sciences 
take up their abode. A great deal of lively talk can be made 
out of a flower or a fossil, and—-what is of more effect upon 
the success of the lecturer—the general public can be cajoled 
into believing that it understands something about the matter. 
The two sciences we have specified are by no means incom- 
patible with picnics; and the interchange of rare specimens, 
and the joint hunt for suspected treasures, are of the nature 
of agreeable bonds of union among ordinary members of society. 
Of course, this is not to say that geology and botany cannot 
be made hard, and are never, in any shape, repellent to the 
mind which is unwilling to face serious difficulties. All that 
we wish to point out is that they have a very popular side, 
which affords easy enjoyment to a large number of excellent 
people; whereas the science of mathematics can never appear 
in. anything like an attractive garb, save to the diligent 
and gifted student. Mathematics cannot, in any one of the 
numerous branches into which the science may be subdivided, 
be taken up as an amusing or agreeable pastime, or worked as 
a temporary hobby. There is nothing in mathematics to 
correspond with ferns, or with the “ old red.” And this fact 
acts and reacts upon those who do devote themselves to the 
most difficult and abstruse of sciences. Inasmuch as there is 
nothing popular in their study, the pursuit of it gives them no 
popular arts. They do not learn to face a crowd of upturned 
faces in fashionable lecture-rooms. They do not acquire the 
power of ready and felicitous expression, when their lips and 
not their pen are the means of communication. And so it 
must naturally be that a Mathematical Society will address 
itself to the very few, and those few only the initiated. 

It is often asked, How does it happen that men who are 
accustomed all their lives to confine themselves to the strictest 
obedience to the most approved laws of thought, who are 
accustomed, moreover, to cultivate the utmost terseness and 
accuracy of phraseology, are unable to speak a dozen con- 
secutive words of common sense at a wedding breakfast or a 
chance gathering of any kind? It is surprising, too, to find 
how often a man who has deservedly the reputation of high 
classical attainment, who has studied till he has made them a 
part of his being the choicest gems of Greek and Latin com- 
position, breaks down entirely under the demand for three or 
four grammatical sentences of English when a score or two of 
people are by to hear. The reason, of course, ‘is that the 
mathematician is too logical, and the classic too grammatical 
and elegant, to be satisfied with anything short of perfection in 
what he says. He is not content to give himself in the rough, 
just as the words come most naturally; he is always wishing 
to guard against a possible suspicion of inconseqnence, or the 
chance of a sentence not coming out right and round at the 
end. He is not willing to leave it to his audience to interpret 
him, and to make allowances for him. For any one who is 
not accustomed to hear popular lecturers, it is a matter of great 
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surprise at first to find how apparently regardless they are of 
the elegances of style which an orator is supposed to study ; 
how singular nouns and plural verbs are joined in unlawful 
wedlock, and how ruthlessly some sentence is deserted in 
inextricable entanglement, for the sake of going on with the 
business of the lecture. And yet the speaker knows very well 
that he has made plenty of mistakes; but he also knows as 
well that his audience has gathered the meaning he intended 
to convey. This is not, as it may seem to be, a digression 
from the affairs of the London Mathematical Society. In 
estimating its chances of success, it is necessary to take into 
account the means it has for commanding or conciliating 
success. The fact is, that it has no popular arts nor any 
popular cry. It must expect to be limited in the sphere of its 
operation. It is emphatically more useful than ornamental. 
And yet it is a great necessity, in the present state of mathe- 
matical science,—it will meet a definite and undoubted want, 
and it may do much to uphold the reputation of English 
mathematics among the learned societies of the world. 

The object of this society, which has recently been founded, 
is, of course, to promote the study of mathematical science. 
Its first President is Professor De Morgan, and, considering the 
liberal views that distinguished mathematician holds on all 
matters relating to his spécialité, there is every reason to hope 
that the society will adopt and maintain a thoroughly broad 
and comprehensive base of operations. It will be a misfortune 
if a scheme which sounds so well at the commencement should 
in the end be ruined by exclusive attachment to one branch or 
other of mathematical science. It is on this account that we 
hail with satisfaction such a rule as the following :—* No two 
successive meetings shall be devoted entirely to applied 
mathematics.” The inaugural address of the President lays 
particular stress upon this comprehensive character, which the 
founders of the society wish it to maintain. Some societies, 
which have a stronger natural appeal to general interest, can 
afford at times to run off into grooves, and settle into a routine 
which does not possess special interest for the majority of 
members, but it can never be so with the Mathematical 
Society. In the study of mathematics it is peculiarly the one 
temptation of the science to draw men into some particular 
line of investigation, one man’s line being as widely distant 
from another’s “‘ as old Booterian from the Northern Main,” 
to adopt the form of quotation indulged in by a celebrated 
chief justice. Each line must be represented in the papers 
read, and the discussions held at University College, or wherever 
else the society may meet ; but if any one line is too exclusively 
followed up, the result will infallibly be the ruin of a most 
promising scheme. 

We have said that this society will meet, if it be wisely 
handled at the outset, and carefully watched as its tendencies 
develop themselves, a definite and undoubted want. No one 
who is acquainted with the present state of mathematical 
science in England will be inclined to doubt this. Professor 
De Morgan says, and says with great truth, that the English 
mathematical world of the present day takes its tone principally 
from the Cambridge examinations. Those examinations can 
never be other than hurried and somewhat spasmodic affairs. 
To ensure success in them, the most promising students of the 
present day are put through three years and a quarter of 
* dodges” and “ short-cuts.” Cramming is a most objectionable 
process, and is supposed to be applied to boys and men who 
cannot otherwise grapple with the exigencies of any given 
examination. But cramming a Senior Wrangler is worse than 
all. There can be little doubt that of late years men have 
been made rather facile than deep by their preparation for the 
ordeal of the Senate House. Patient and laborious investiga- 
tions simply “do not pay.” It is easy to see that under these 
circumstances men come to dislike such investigations, and the 
idea of a sackful of papers—like that which decked Professor 
Airy’s cap with a new planet—would be dreadful to them. 
Anything which tends to counteract this influence of the 
Cambridge examinations must be of great value, and nothing 
can do this better than the inducements which will now be held 
out for careful and accurate and patient work. As things now 
are, young men gointo the Senate House, and dash off as many 
attempts at problems—Professor De Morgan prefers to call 
them “hard ten-minute conundrums’”—sound or unsound, as 
there is possibly time for; and the man who sends up a number 
of “shots,” more or less in the right direction, beats easily the 
more careful student who works his one or two problems out 
thoroughly and well. It was said of a Senior Wrangler some 
few years back, by one who superintended the whole of his 
mathematical studies, that he never worked a problem fairly 
out in his life. We take it that the new society will provide 
an excellent antidote for this pernicious style of work. 


It is also undoubtedly true that even in a solitary study like 
that of mathematics, union is strength. It is a great thirg 
for a man to be able to feel, however silent and retired he mey 
be, that he is not working in the interests of some vague 
goddess of science only, but that there is an actual palpable 
existence to whose support and success he is contributing. Men 
like Mr. Cayley, the Sadlerian Professor at Cambridge, or Mr. 
Stokes, the Lucasian Professor—it is invidious, though, to men- 
tion any names when all cannot be introduced—will now have a 
ready and appropriate outlet for the result of their investigations. 
Others, who have been perhaps too much satisfied with one 
triumph, and are resting in the prime of life on their oars, and 
consuming their own laurels, will now be stirred up by the 
presence of a new power among them. Others, again, who 
have made themselves independent of any one school, and 
have appealed to a more general circle than the Cambridge 
Philosophical Society, or the scanty readers of the Quarterly 
Journal of Mathematics, will find in the new society a great 
encouragement to further exertions. Such men as Mr. Tod- 
hunter, whose “ History of the Calculus of Variations” so 
deservedly gained for him the distinction conferred by the 
magical I'.R.S., have now a definite wheel to which to apply 
their shoulders. English mathematics are to be no longer, if 
the society succeeds in carrying out its wishes, a disjointed 
system of individual efforts. The reputation of its mathema- 
ticlans should be a thing very precious to the country which 
has produced a Newton, and we sincerely trust that this repu- 
tation may be compacted and raised by the London Mathe- 
matical Society. 





PERSONALITIES IN JOURNALISM. 


Ir cannot be denied that of late years there has been an 
extraordinary development of the personal element in English 
journalism. The race of Flaneurs and Loungers is increasing, 
and now in half-a-dozen weekly or daily newspapers we may 
read “ Pencillings ” of the manners and peculiarities of public 
men, even more full of minute detail than those of Mr. N. P. 
Willis. In Addison’s day it was said that the literary hacks 
of the time used to await the death of a great man like a band 
of undertakers, in order to make a penny out of him. But the 
literary hacks in the reign of Victoria do not wait for the death 
of their victim. They habitually practise vivisection. The age, 
we were told the other day by Mr. Disraeli, is one of “ craving 
credulity ’—we should rather call it one of craving curiosity. 
The idlest gossip which a Lounger or a “ London Corre- 
spondent ” may choose to provide is bolted with the utmost 
eagerness. Nothing seems more popular than silly minutie 
about a celebrated statesman or writer. It gives the reader 
the delightful sensation of being behind the scenes. George III. 
used to count the buttons on people’s coats, and there is a 
similar sort of childish satisfaction in knowing, for example, 
that Lord Palmerston sits—and sleeps—in the House of 
Commons with his hat on, while the Opposition leader sits— 
and never sleeps—with his hat off. With what gusto the 
reporters the other day described the demeanour of the 
mourners at Mr. Cobden’s funeral! ‘They positively gloated 
over the strong emotion displayed by Mr. Bright; they went 
into ecstasies over the majestic calm of the “ granite-carved ” 
countenance of Mr. Gladstone. There is something very dis- 
agreeable in the idea of a row of professionals taking a note of 
every tear a man lets fall on his friend’s grave. No one with 
much delicacy of mind would perform such a task, and it is not 
to the credit of the public that their taste should require its 
performance. 

But, as long as the gossiper contents himself with recording 
any odds and ends of literary or political information he may 
obtain by hanging about the doors of West-end clubs or the 
lobby of the House, he does not do much harm. His affecta- 
tion of acquaintance with Cabinet Ministers and famous 
authors is absurd, but innocuous. Unfortunately he is often 
tempted to season his dull columns with a little of the-salt of 
slander. In these days of hot competition newspapers must 
have a spicy bill of fare, and there is too great a tendency to 
imitate the sensation headings and paragraphs of the New 
York press. Some of our journals appear anxious to rival the 
programme of the New York Sewer which was shouted into 
Martin Chuzzlewit’s ear on his landing in the States. “ Here’s 
this morning’s New York Sewer! Here’s some of the twelfth 
thousand of to-day’s Sewer, with a fall account of the ball at 
Mrs. White’s last night, where all the beauty and fashion of 
New York was assembled, with the Sewer’s own particulars 
of the private lives of all the ladies that were there! Here's 
the Sewer’s exposure of the Wall-street gang, exposure of the 
Washington gang, and the Sewer’s exclusive account of a 
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flagrant act of dishonesty committed by the Secretary of State 
when he was eight years old, now communicated, at a great 
expense, by his own nurse! Here’s the New York Sewer in 
its twelfth thousand, with a whole column of New Yorkers to 
be shown up, and all their names printed!” Timid politicians 
are always beseeching us not to “ Americanize” our institu- 
tions. We fear that the English press is already to some degree 
Americanized. 

It is sometimes said that the cheap newspapers are the 
chief ministers to the vulgar desire to pry into the privacy of 
public men. The ribaldry of a “ penny journal” is a favourite 
object of sarcasm amongst those who pride themselves, above 
all things, upon being genteel; but the accusation is wholly 





unfounded. Personalities find their way into high-priced as well | 


as into low-priced columns, and conspicuous amongst offenders 
against good taste is our superfine and white-gloved contem- 
porary, the Owl. That eccentric publication may be described 
as a funny Morning Post, being mainly composed of a medley 
of rather dreary jokes and very fashionable information. It 
only appears in the season. It is published when all the 
world is in town; but when all the world rushes off to Switzer- 
land or Scotland, it vouchsafes no information to the com- 
moners who are left behind. The penny Standard or Telegraph 
is good enough for the “ white trash” east of Temple Bar. 
Theodore Hook used to profess ignorance of the district beyond 
Tottenham-court-road. But the vision of the owls is still more 
limited. They can see nothing on the city side of Regent- 
street ; yet they are not above the temptations of their less 
exalted contemporaries. They can be both inaccurate and 
spiteful. It is true that by their last offence they only hurt 
the feelings of Mr. Bright, a gentleman they are not likely to 
meet in the “ gilded saloons” they adorn by their presence. 
They probably think that, although it is highly indecent in 
a democratic journal to attack an aristocrat, a democrat is fair 
game for an aristocratic journal. They regard him, we pre- 
sume, as a sort of “ Aunt Sally,” at whom the governing class 
may have a legitimate fling. To those who see by daylight 
and not by owls’-light, the distinction is one without a differ- 
ence. Literary courtesy should reign in Belgravia as well as 
in Fleet-street. 

The transgressions of the Ow/, moreover, have a fictitious 
importance. Somehow or other, an impression has got abroad 
that it is the organ of Cambridge House, and certainly it has 
occasionally, in the midst of its accounts of flirtations and 
attempts at fun, conveyed accurate information to the public. 
When it announced, therefore, that Mrs. Cobden had refused 
the pension proffered to her by the Crown through Lord 
Palmerston, in consequence of “the mischievous influence of 
one whose whole aim in public and private life seems to be to 
prevent any harmony or fellow-working between the extreme 
section which he seeks to represent and the great Liberal 
party,” half the newspapers in England copied the statement, 
and some, we doubt not, made it a text for a new denunciation 
of the great demagogue’s disloyalty. But the insinuation was 
really as entire a fabrication as the pretended letter of 
M. Moequard, which first made the Owl’s reputation. A 
friend of Mr. Bright has written a letter to the Daily News to 
deny that Mrs. Cobden was advised on the occasion by that 
gentleman. She was guided “ entirely by her own sense of 
propriety, and by a devoted regard to the memory and 
character of Mr. Cobden. The proposed pension, she informed 
Lord Palmerston, was not required, and she declined to burthen 
the nation with an unnecessary pension.” Such an act of 
patriotism and public spirit seemed incredible to the writer in 
the Owl. That any sane person should really decline £1,500 
a-year excited his undisguised amazement. He set to work to 
find a motive for conduct which, in his opinion, could only be 
expected from an inmate of a lunatic asylum. <A misunder- 
stood sentence, perhaps, heard in some crowded assembly, 
helped his imagination, and the result was the unwarrantable 
paragraph to which we have referred. 

But even supposing that Mrs. Cobden had consulted Mr. 
Bright, her husband’s oldest and dearest friend, and had been 
advised by him to decline the pension offered to her, the attack 
upon him in the Owl would have been equally without a 
justification. A public journalist has no right to spy into the 
secret motives of private individuals. It is his right and his 
duty to watch over and criticize the political conduct of states- 
men, but to dodge them home through the streets, to slip 
through their doors, and listen at the keyhole to their con- 
versation with their friends, is the work of a detective and not 
of a gentleman. We do not wish, however, to be too hard on 
the Owl. It is written by amateurs, and its escapades should 
be viewed with indulgence. But its contributors should re- 
member that with the character they assume the responsibilities 











of journalists. They become for the time the members of a 
dignified and honourable profession; and unless they can act 
up to the principles which happily govern that profession in 
this country, they should confine themselves to the manu- 
facture of ingenious acrostics or indifferent puns, and refrain 
from any attempt at personal criticism. 








A STRANGE ELECTION TEST. 


For the first time since the Reform Act a general election 
is about to take place in the midst of profound political calm. 
No “cry” rings through the air to quicken the electoral pulse. 
Tadpole and Taper are at their wits’ end. “ Our evergreen 
Premier” is true but not new, while “ the Church in danger” 
is new but not true. It is impossible to be eloquent upon 
either topic, and the consequence is that, except in places where 
there are parochial or personal disputes, candidates’ speeches 
will be as dull and decorous as an ordinary House of Lords’ 
debate. Here and there ardent spirits may attempt to create 
a fictitious excitement. Mr. Roebuck will, perhaps, work him- 
seif and his constituents into a white heat. Mr. Osborne, the 
Mark Tapley of Parliament, will try to be “ jolly.” But even 
he must feel the melancholy influence of the hour, and, unless he 
determines to perform before an Irish crowd at Dungarvan, his 
jokes will fizz as harmlessly as damp fireworks. Our chances 
of amusement are really reduced to the Tiverton butcher, and 
we trust Lord Palmerston will be well enough to chaff him. 
The lesser lights have made up their minds to stick to solemn 
generalities. Who can grow either angry or lively over “ Lateral 
Reform ?” 

The absence of great questions has, however, one consi- 
derable disadvantage. It gives undue prominence to small 
ones. Now is the time for the men with crotchets—anti- 
tobacco-men, total-absiinence-men, marriage-with-deceased- 
wife’s-sister-men, and the advocates of a host of other 
nostrums for curing the evils of the State, will be ready 
to take the tide which may float their projects to success. 
Their conrse on these occasions is uniform. They attend, in 
little knots of twos and threes, the meetings held to promote 
the candidate’s election, and when the colourless address which 
he delivers is over, they try to make him promise his support 
to their pet schemes. A dishonest or careless man is very 
likely to acquiesce. He knows that none of their small pre- 
scriptions will be swallowed by the public, and comforts his 
conscience with the reflection that, after all, his pledges will 
never be redeemed. Every. year increases the number which 
are offered to him, and now the members of a learned profession 
seem determined to enrol themselves among his tormentors, 
* Are you sound on the homcopathic heresy ?” is the latest 
election test, and to the medical men of Westminster belongs 
the honour of inventing it. “If you are not sound, then, as a 
profession, we can have no faith in you. A homaopathist in 
the House of Commons will shake the political as well as the 
physical constitution of our fellow-countrymen. We cannot 
believe in a man who believes in Hahnemann.” 

Such, in effect, is the language of our contemporary, the 
Lancet ; but without actually reading the absurd correspondence 
between Dr. Tweedie and Captain Grosvenor, we shonld have 
thought that the idea of imposing this ludicrous test could never 
be reduced to practice. Unless, however, his brethren have 
more common sense than Dr. Tweedie, Captain Grosvenor will 
pay dearly for being suspected of “ favouring or upholding the 
homoopathic heresy.” His answer to the awful accusation 
made against him is pronounced to be “ equivocal.” “ When- 
ever I am ill,” he says, “ which, by the blessing of Providence, 
does not happen often, I apply for advice and assistance to the 
doctor of my regiment, who is, to the best of my belief, a very 
orthodox practitioner.” This was not enough for the doctor. 
Perhaps he thought that had the practitioner been really 
“ orthodox,” the Captain’s illnesses should have been a little 
more frequent. He is disgusted at the notion of supporting 
so unremunerative a patient, and has withdrawn his name 
from the committee of the heretic. 

This ridiculous exhibition of petty intolerance has brought 
disgrace on the whole medical profession. We are surprised 
that a more exhaustive set of questions was not put to Captain 
Grosvenor. He may have a leaning to hydropathy ; he may 
look with too much favour on Holloway’s pills. Is he “sound” 
on chlorodyne? Does he labour under the mesmeric delusion? 
These are the sort of inquiries to which a candidate for medical 
votes must, according to the Lancet and Dr. Tweedie, give no 
uncertain answers. Other trades might take a lesson from 
the doctor’s book. Here is an opportunity for advertising 
which should not be lost. Let Mr. Harper Twelvetrees insist 
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on the members for the Tower Hamlets using his soap-powder, 
or withdraw his name from their committee. Rowlands’ 
Macassar is as important to the heart as the head of a member. 
What are the claims of the unenfranchised compared with the 
claims of the Eureka shirt? Nothing but Sangster’s umbrella 
can keep off the pelting storm of democratic changes. 

Whatever be Dr. Tweedie’s qualifications as a physician, he 
has undoubtedly written himself down in his foolish letter a 
political quack. At this moment Sir Charles Locock and Mr. 
Clements are appealing to constituencies for election, partly on 
the ground that their profession is almost unrepresented in 
Parliament. But if its opinions coincide with those of the 
Lancet and Dr. Tweedie, its collective political wisdom is not 
worth representation. 





THE LANGHAM HOTEL. 


Tus revolution that is taking place in our hotel system is a 
singular example of the manner in which an earnest demand 
on the part of the public is met with a supply. It seems only 
the other day that indignant travellers were inundating the 
public press with their complaints of the utter inadequacy of the 
metropolitan accommodation for the reception of travellers, and 
of the monstrous price they had to pay for it; the animated 
four-posters they were condemned to lie down upon, the infini- 
tesimal piece of soap of cast-iron hardness with which they 
were obliged to wash, and the wretched chop or steak with 
which they were refected. We were told at the time that the 
complaint was all very true, but that nothing would come of 
it; and possibly, were it not for the passing of the Limited 
Liability Act, this would have been the truth. The reform 
demanded was, indeed, greater than could have been accom- 
plished by a few individuals. But the limit placed upon risk 
has resulted in the forthcoming of abundant means, and we 
already see in the many splendid structures which have arisen 
in the metropolis a material evidence of the public faith in the 
truth of the cry. The opening of the Langham Hotel on 
Monday has followed very rapidly upon that of the splendid 
hotel at Charing Cross, and with the completion of the building 
under notice the centres of most of the great districts into 
which London is divided are supplied with hotel accommodation 
before unknown to untravelled Englishmen. The Langham— 
it may be justly called the Royal Langham Hotel, inasmuch 
as the Prince of Wales inaugurated its opening with a 
visit of inspection on Saturday, and partook of the first 
luncheon within its walls—may certainly be compared without 
disadvantage with any of its modern predecessors. It is true 
it has not the advantage of forming the terminus of any great 
line of railway, but it seems to us placed admirably at the 
point of junction between town and country. Its southern 
aspect commands /ie fashionable street of the West-end; the 
visitor in two or three minutes is in the midst of the whirl of 
Regent-street and Oxford-street; or if he be inclined for a 
verdant walk, by turning his face northward he finds that a 
few minutes stroll through the splendid promenade of Portland- 
place puts his feet upon the turf of Regent’s-park, whence he 
may continue his promenade to Hampstead or Highgate with- 
out putting them once again on the stones. If we may form 
an opinion, the Langham will absorb much of the business at 
present monopolized by the so-called private hotels, and we 
are led to hope without imitating their exorbitant charges. 
If this really proves to be the case, its career will surely be a 
success; but so many grand hotels have been started with very 
promising programmes, that a little reticence on this head will 
be excusable. Be that as it may, the material comforts of the 
hotel, as far aswe may judgefrom its structure, will beundeniable. 
Of the many monster buildings of this nature it is the largest. 
It stands on an acre of ground, contains upwards of 600 apart- 
ments, of which 300 are bed-rooms, which is, we believe, 70 in 
excess of those in the Charing-cross Hotel. If it were not for 
the “ lift,” that new institution among us, we should be afraid 
to say how high the sky-parlours are in this splendid hotel. 
As we look up at it from the road, all the buildings in its imme- 
diate vicinity appear dwarfed to doll houses, and never did the 
spire of All Saints’ church, immediately opposite, look more like 
a mere extinguisher, perhaps a little exaggerative in size, but 
that is all. 156 feet, as far as houses go, is an alpine height; 
it lifts us above London proper, and we rejoice in an atmosphere 
that is comparatively pure; but we perceive, from the accident 
that has just occurred to the ascending room at the Grovesnor 
Hotel, that the ascent is not without its danger. The “lift” 
in that establishment has just come down with a run, killing a 
porter, and breaking the leg of a servant travelling by it. It 
is certainly unfortunate that a contrivance, without which 














these mighty hotels could not be worked, is discovered to be 
dangerous. It does seem hard that we cannot get to our bed- 
rooms without the fear of an accident befalling us such as we 
hear now and then overtaking colliers ascending the pit shaft. 
Fortunately, however, for hotel guests, they are of a class which 
will not submit to the repetition of such accidents, and we have 
no fear but that the unfortunate occurrence at the Grovesnor 
will insure the perfect safety of the lift in other establish- 
ments. Nor can there be any difficulty in this, if, as we 
surmise, the beam of the lift at the Grosvenor was made of 
cast iron instead of wrought iron—an unhappy oversight, but 
one which can be easily avoided in future. 

The public rooms on the ground floor of the Langham are 
constructed on a princely scale. The salle @ manger, 100 feet 
long by 40 feet wide, will be divided by a low screen into a 
table Phéte, and a space devoted to dinners served @ /a carte. 
This fine room opens out into the central court. It seems to 
us unfortunate that this court is so restricted in area compared 
with the great height of the boundary walls. It is proposed 
to convert it into a winter garden; but what is a winter garden 
without sun ? And we fear that luminary will not find it con- 
venient to look down into its well-like enclosure too frequently. 
The gentlemen’s reading-room, with its fine bay, is certainly 
a noble apartment; and the ladies’ drawing-room a perfect 
gem, shining in the hazy beauty of arabesque decorations, 
which Owen Jones has indeed scattered with a lavish hand 
over all the principal apartments devoted to the fair sex, 
especially over the saloon and its reception-room set apart for 
wedding-breakfast parties. This is another institution that 
has been naturalized among us, and it testifies to a change in 
our habits which is becoming very noticeable. Englishmen 
are no longer the, exclusive people they were fifty years ago. 
We are beginning to dine in common, to live in common, and 
to carry on our marriage festivities under the very eye of the 
public—who shall talk any more about the national reserve? 

The Langham has made one very notable innovation upon 
a general practice; it has excluded the water companies, and. 
has determined to depend upon its Artesian well for its supply 
of the pure element. The shaft is sank to a depth of 300 feet, 
and a copious supply is afforded, which is forced all over the 
establishment. We do not doubt but that every precaution is 
taken against the per olation of sewage water, so great a 
danger in all town wells, and which should be doubly provided 
against in a building which is calculated to hold between four 
and five hundred people. 

It is promised that the Langham shall be conducted on a 
principle which will certainly secure for it public favour. 
There is to be an off season, when the charges will be very 
considerably reduced: this will be a great boon to the very 
large and increasing class, visiting town in the autumn, 
Whether or not this new venture will be a success to the share- 
holders in our opinion entirely depends upon the boldness with 
which its directors are prepared to depart from the old hotel 
traditions. It is of no avail that the tariff tells us we may 
get a bed at the rate of eighteen pence a night, if it is expected 
that we shall balance the account by paying at the rate of six 
shillings a bottle for very doubtful sherry, and other items in 
the like proportion. We trust, however, that the experience of 
the manager, Mr. C. Schumann, who has succeeded so well for 
many years with the Great Northern Hotel, will be turned to 
still better account in the present splendid establishment, 





FRENCH SCHOOLS. 


ContINENTAL schools are acquiring a bad name for the frightful 
acts of immorality perpetrated in them, and which often go on 
for years before any exposure takes place. Some recent 
trials in Belgium revealed an astounding amount of cor- 
ruption in several Catholic seminaries, and the Government 
seemed to be fully impressed with the gravity of the facts 
with which it had to deal, or it would not have run 
the risk of creating scandal by directing public prosecu- 
tions to take place. The evil, it is to be feared, extends 
as widely as it strikes deeply. Within the last few days, the 
Opinion Nationale has published some details of a case of more 
than ordinary atrocity, which came to light last month in the 
little town of Dourdan (Seine et Oise). In this town there is 
a school which, up to the year 1853, was under the manage- 
ment of a lay schoolmaster; but, at that period, the local 
authorities, moved by the aroused spirit of Papistical 
enthusiasm which Louis Napoleon invoked as one of the most 
powerful props of his newly-created throne, replaced the 
laymen by the brethren of the “ Ecoles Chrétienne de la 
Miséricorde, de Montebourg.” ‘The change was earnestly 
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opposed by a part of the Town Council, but it was never- 
theless carried by a majority of votes, and the school fell under 
the direction of these religious preceptors. During the time 
of the lay schoolmaster, it does not appear that anything 
occurred amiss; but it is now stated that for several 
years—that is to say, during the administration of these 
“ Christian brethren”—the children of the school have 
been systematically debauched by their masters. It would be 
as satisfactory to us as to the most rigid Roman Catholic 
if we could believe this story to be unfounded. None but 
an extreme fanatic, devoid of sense and conscience, could 
desire to behold a large and important section of the Christian 
world bespattered by the mire of such imputations; but we 
see very little ground for supposing that the allegations are 
not true in the main. The Opinion Nationale says that 
judicial investigations have been commenced, and it is hardly 
possible that a journal of name and position would venture 
to make such a statement if it were false. It appears 
that a rumour of the facts at length reached the ears of the 
mayor, who seems to have been undecided what course to 
pursue, for he said he would consider the matter for two days. 
The Imperial attorney for the district had, however, also heard 
of the scandal, and he lost no time in at once investigating the 
charges. He proceeded to Dourdan, and instituted an inquiry 
which, according to our authority, showed that, out of one 
hundred and forty children, eighty-two have been corrupted by 
the monstrous wickedness of those under whose intellectual 
guidance and moral and spiritual care they had been placed. 
One of the brethren has been arrested, and such was the 
popular feeling against this man that it is said the towns- 
people attempted to stone him as he was conveyed through the 
streets. He is stated to have begun his evil practices eight 
years ago; if so, the amount of moral corfuption which he 
must have been instrumental in propagating is lamentable to 
contemplate. The charges against the other three brothers 
are described as less clear, though, as the French journal 
observes, it is difficult to believe that they could have 
been ignorant of what was going on. A strange story is also 
told of the vicar. He was informed one morning that he 
would be interrogated after 
Police. He said the mass as usual, and then returned home, 
when, a quarter of an hour afterwards, his housekeeper, going 
to his room to tell him dinner was ready, found him dead. 
This latter affair is as yet involved in mystery, but it certainly 
adds yet another dark shadow to a case which needed no 
aggravation of its horror and its guilt. 

The moral which the Opinion Nationale draws from this 
scandalous case is, that such things are the legitimate conse- 
quences of a political régime in which liberty of discussion and 
the freedom of the press are prohibited. “ We blush to think,” 
says the French journalist, “ of this cowardly fear, these ca- 
pitulations of conscience in which a hundred families are ac- 
complices, as well as the municipal authorities who hesitated 
in such a case.” There can be no doubt that the press in 
France is in a state of unhealthy restriction, and that there 
are not sufficient means of making public opinion known and 
felt; and it cannot be questioned that with greater freedom 
would come surer guarantees that such crimes, when once 
detected, wonld be duly punished and held up to the reproba- 
tion of decent society. But we cannot agree that the root of 
these iniquities is to be found in any political condition, or 
that the species of tyranny by which they are muffled up in 
secrecy for so many years can be fairly charged to the institu- 
tions of the Second Empire. Whatever the faults of those 
institutions, they are not without abundant checks on the 
abuses of priestly power, directly such abuses become known; 
and former trials, as well as the present investigations, show 
that the Government is not disinclined to set the law in force, 
however foolishly and vainly it may try to prevent the facts 
from gaining publicity. The question really touches on religion, 
much more than on politics. We are told by the Opinion 
Nationale that these practices had existed at the Dourdan 
school for many years, without being generally known. 
“At Dourdan, as was the case before at Saintes and many 
other places, this sort of thing went on because no one 
dared to speak. To complain would have been followed by 
the dismissal of one’s children from the public school, which is 
gratuitous, and which is the only one in the place excepting 
an expensive boarding school.” It is plain, therefore, that 
the facts were stifled before they reached that stage at which 
discussion would have become possible, even had the press been 
as free as it is in England. The truth is that the Roman 
Catholic clergy, as a necessary consequence of the powers 
which they claim, hold in their hands a terrorism of the 
most frightful kind, which the corrupt and villanous can 
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at any time use with prodigious effect for frightening into 
silence the victims of their crimes. A clergyman of the Church 
of England is looked up to with respect and with a certain 
amount of deference ; but he does not inspire, because he does 
not claim, the same feeling of overwhelming awe with which a 
devout Roman Catholic child looks up to his priestly guide. 
Supposing the priest to be a scoundrel, he may commit any 
atrocity, and by the threats which ‘his office enables him to 
use he may, in ninety-nine cases out of a hundred, impose 
absolute silence on the child whom hehaswronged. Of course, 
we are far from saying that any of these results were contem- 
plated by the founders of Roman Catholicism, or that they are 
intentionally and deliberately sanctioned; nor do we for a 
moment doubt that the honest members of that faith regard 
such consequences with shame and grief. But they are none 
the less the natural fruit of a system which claims such 
exaggerated powers, which erects the priestly office into a 
gigantic despotism over heart and soul and intellect and con- 
science, which circumscribes the mind at every point with 
dogma, and which dreams of infallibility in the very lap of 
human error. This is the great danger with all Roman 
Catholic nations, and it cannot truthfully be charged as a 
special sin against the Napoleonic Empire. It may, however, 
be said with justice that Louis Napoleon committed a grave 
and disastrous mistake in throwing himself so unreservedly into 
the arms of the priestly party (more especially in this very 
matter of education) shortly after the coup d'état. Since then, 
he has done his best to neutralize that mistake, and to hold the 
scales more fairly between the Church and the people; but a 
mischief has already been done which it will take years to 
undo, and a generation has been brought up with ideas of sub- 
serviency to 
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Rome which may in time prove one of the 
breakers ahead” of Imperialized democracy. 

The Dourdan scandal, however, has yet another moral whicl 
Protestants will not be slow to apply. We find that these 
cases but seldom occur among lay schoolmasters, but that 
they are frequent where the teachers belong to some religious 
order, in all of which celibacy is the rule of life. The 
French Minister of Justice has stated in an official document 
that the proportion ecclesiastical teachers is eight 
times greater than Horrible as such 
revelations are, they are not surprising. The Commission 
which inquired into the state of our English monasteries in the 
reign of Henry VIII. found there an extreme corruption of 
morals, and related facts similar to those with whica the 
Opinion Nationale has just shocked its readers. Boccaccio and 
many other Roman Catholic writers of the Continent tell us 
what the priests were in their respective ages and countries. 
Chaucer has drawn a similar picture of our English ecclesiastics 
of the reign of Edward III.—a picture painted, no doubt, in 
somewhat milder colours, but yet sufficiently dark. There have 
been times when the annals of the Vatican—unless Papistical 
writers have libelled the head-quarters of their own religion— 
might have added another chapter to the infamous romance of 
Petronius Arbiter, wherein all who are curious in such 
things may behold Pagan Rome as it wain the days of Nero. 
The case of “Brother Augustine,” one of Mr. Lyne’s sham 
Protestant monks—a case which astonished as well as saddened 
so many people last September—was but another proof of 
what is sure to follow when we seek by arbitrary rules to fetter 
the freedom which comes of God. Nature, outraged in her 
dearest and most sacred instincts, revenges herself in monstrous 
The extreme of restriction and the extreme 
of license meet on the same ghastly ground; and a case such 


among 


among lay: teachers. 


forms of wrong. 


! onto - aslo 
as that at Dourdan at length breaks through years of silence 
and secrecy, to horrify the world, and to impeach the system 
which is its parent and its screen. 
OUR UNIVERSITY LETTER. 
CAMBRIDGE. 


Tnx new B.A. examination scheme passed the Senate on 
Saturday, the 3rd inst., without opposition. The proceedings were 
hurried on with unusual rapidity, and a large number of members 
of the Senate arrived too late to see the grace passed. The 
examination for the ordinary degree was going on im the Senate 
House on the morning in question, and as it was only to be over 
at twelve o'clock at noop, at which hour the congregation was to 
commence, it was expected that the delay usual on suci occasions, 
and caused by the lingering of the examinees up to the latest 
possible moment, would take place. Instead of that, everything 
was punctual to the moment, and the proctor proceeded to read 
out the graces with a most unwonted promptitude; and so it 
happened that the placet iis passed his lips before the opponents of 
the grace could make any movement. It might be accidental, but 
it certainly bore the air of design. There can be no doubt that the 
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grace would have passed, even if those who had determined to non 
placet it had arrived in time. Thesmall amount of interest excited 
by the whole affair was not much to the credit of the resident 
members of the Senate. 

I had occasion to animadvert strongly in my last letter upon 
the silly interruptions in which certain undergraduates chose to 
indulge on the occasion of the recitations of the prize poems, and 
the presentation of Messrs. Machray and Tyndall. It is said that the 
Public Orator has threatened to resign his office if the same sort of 
thing occurs again, and there is a report that he wrote to the Vice- 
Chancellor on the subject. At any rate, the Vice-Chancellor 
issued a Pastoral to the undergraduates, making the accustomed 
appeal to their “iight feelings,” and trusting that his appeal would 
not be in vain; and this he desired all Masters of colleges to put 
into the hands of the undergraduates under their charge. One head 
of a house addressed his men in the spirit of the Pastoral in the 
College-hall, but others were content to send it round to the under- 
graduates’ rooms. It is supposed to be a proper piece of compli- 
mentary flattery to appeal to the right feelings of mature boys 
guilty of some misdemeanour which argues wrong feelings ; but 
the Vice-Chancellor would have done better to appeal from the 
wrong feelings of the few to the right feelings of the many—for it 
is there that his chief support lies. It would be a good thing if 
the tutors of some of the colleges would keep an eye upon the 
galleries and pin a few of their own men, and then the nuisance 
would soon be atan end. Among some of the younger members 
of the University the Vice-Chancellor is supposed to have requested 
an abstinence from noise on their part, which is a mistake. All 
that he or any one can wish is that those parts of the proceedings 
which derive their interest from the fact that something is being 
spoken which people wish to hear, should not be rudely spoiled by 
half-a-dozen unmannerly boys. Saturday, the day on which this 
appears in print, is the day for conferring the B.A. degree upon 
all the men of the year who are not candidates for honours—about 
140, if none are plucked—but as the rest of the University will then 
have gone down for the vacation, there will be next to no under- 
graduate avdience, and the effect of the Pastoral cannot be then 
tested. 

About a fortnight ago, an announcement appeared that a grace 
would be offered to the Senate on the Sth instant, for doing away 
with all the sermons in the University Church during the Long Vaca- 
tion, with the exception of that on St. Michael's Day. No reason 
for this trenchant step was given, nor was the Senate summoned to 
discuss the question. Under these circumstances, it was tolerably 
certain that the grace would receive rough treatment in the Senate- 
house ; but, unfortunately, the’ Sth was in the middle of the 
College examinations, and men could not get away from their work 
to non placet the sudden proposal. It was therefore thought expe- 
dient to draw up a petition—a protest, if its right name be given— 
addressed to the Council, requesting that the grace should be with- 
drawn. The Council took a sensible view of the question, and 
withdrew the grace. The precedent thus established is a useful 
one, and the next thing will be a petition to the Council, originating 
some grace or other. If this be recognised as a proper thing on 
the part of members of the Senate, the present general dissatis- 
faction with the working of the Council will be to a yreat extent 
appeased. There can be no doubt that a body framed and 
appointed as the Council is, must be peculiarly sensible to 
public pressure from its constituents, and it will be well in 
future to organize this power of pressure, and then the 
Senate will be honestly represented. A rather decided 
step has lately been taken in the direction of independent 


action by some members of the electoral roll. A proposal 
was made, at a recent sitting of the Council, to petition 


the House of Commons against the Roman Catholic Oath 
Bill, but a majority decided not to entertain the proposal. There- 
upon the ‘“‘ Members of the Senate on the Electoral Roll of the 
University of Cambridge” were invited, by certain members with 
whom the Council and all its doings are in disfavour, to sign such 
@ petition, and Mr. Selwyn had it put into his hands. Probably 
this also would have taken the form of a petition to the Council 
that a grace to that effect might be proposed, if it had not been too 
late for such a step to be taken, as the petition must be presented 
to Parliament at once. The true reason for the proposed abolition 
of the University sermons during the vacation has transpired, or is 
supposed to have transpired. It is said that the Vice-Chancellor 
wants a holiday, as indeed he may well do, and that no head of a 
house will be in residence in the vacation to act as his deputy at 
the University Church. Some young and radical members of the 
Senate suggest that if it is true there will be no head here during 
the long, it would do no harm to abolish the heads altogether, and 
keep the sermons. It is understood in Cambridge, on the authority 
of the late Dr. Leapingwell, that the Long Vacation Sermons were 
discontinued in Oxford because Lord Liverpool, who occasionally 
ran down to that city during the summer, chanced to hear the 
same sermon from the same preacher in three successive years. It 
was the same Dr. Leapingwell who stated that he had attended 
many years of University sermons, in his official capacity as one 
of the Esquire Bedells, and he was thankful to say he was still a 
Christian. 

A grace on the 3rd of June extended the sphere of action of 
the middle-class examinations. Applications have been made to 
the syndicate which superintends the details of those examinations 
to admit candidates whose age exceeds the prescribed limit (18 
years), and the syndicate has come to the conclusion that in some 
cases—as, for instance, the competition for exhibitions in Trinidad, 
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and for the prizes offered by the Royal Agricultural Society—it 
would tend to promote the object for which these examinations 
were instituted, if such candidates were admitted to examination, 
The senate accepted the conclusion of the syndicate, on the under- 
standing that candidates above the age of 18 shall not receive 
certificates, nor appear in the class lists. 

The new buildings of the Library are now up, so far as the sbell 
is concerned, and every one seems to be highly pleased with them. 
It is a comfort to find that it is, after all, possible for the Univer- 
sity to produce a respectable building. The idea of adopting the 
old style of the more venerable portions of the Library for the 
new wing, instead of the Italian style which the front displays, 
was certainly a bold one; but it must be held to have answered 
completely. The changes going on in the interior of the Library 
are almost as great as those outside, and the old system of class- 
marks has been superseded by a symmetrical system of numeration. 
Up to the present time there have been Roman and Arabic 
capitals and numerals, double letters and letters with asterisks, and 
every possible complication of mark; but for the future, the 
classes will be known simply as 1, 2, 3, and so on. 

The library is not the only scene of building operations. The 
Chapel of St. John’s is progressing steadily, and so far bids fair to 
carry out the expectations that have been formed with respect to 
it. The liberal and self-denying spirit which has animated the 
Fellows of St. John’s can never be too highly praised ; for they 
have both given individually and collectively large sums towards 
the good work, and also have permanently diminished their dividend 
revenue by removing many houses standing on their property, for 
the sake of opening up views of the chapel and the new Master's 
lodge. Men of other colleges think that the lodge is too large and 
handsome, even for a man with so comfortable an income as the 
Master of St. John’s is understood to possess ; but probably the 
college understands its own affairs best. 

The well-known chapel of Jesus College has also been under 
repair for some time. The chancel of the old nunnery church— 
for such the chapel was originally—has so far been the only part of 
the building in use, and every one who has seen Cambridge knows 
with what taste it is fitted up. The alterations now going on will 
put the transepts and nave into perfect repair, lowering the floor 
to the basements of the pillars, which have hitherto been covered, 
and restoring the walls and windows. The tower, also, which was 
always supposed to be in a dangerous state, is undergoing thorough 
external repair. 

Of all recent improvements, however, the change which has come 
over Pembroke is the most charming. There is a stage of antiquity 
at which the venerable glides rapidly into the tumble-down, and 
that stage the buildings of Pembroke had some time since reached. 
Two years ago the stone-face was chipped and cleaned, and plate- 
glass was put into the small old mullioned windows ; and now the 
hall and the interior of the first court have been restored. There 
is no pleasanter peep in Cambridge than that which is to be 
caught through the low archway of the clean and ivy-covered walls 
of this smiling little court, with the exquisite tracery of the eccle- 
siastical windows of the hall. It is a matter of surprise that the 
Master has given his consent to the beautifying process, for his 
ultra-Conservative views are not supposed to be in harmony with 
any measure which involves change, even though it be to secure a 
manifest improvement. It is said that he refused for long to allow 
the fine old organ of the College chapel to be restored, for fear the 
College should wish next to have sermons or music ; and when at 
last he gave way, the world outside believes that he stipulated that 
the organ should never be played excepting between two and four 
o'clock, p.m., when he might have a chance of being out for his 
walk. It was he who refused to sit any longer in the Golgotha 
(where the heads of houses sat in St. Mary’s before the recent 
alterations) after the new statutes had become law, for the Com- 
mission had taken so much power out of the hands of the Masters 
of Colleges that he declared he was Master no longer, except In 
name, 


OXFORD CHAPLAINS. 


TO THE EDITOR OF THE “‘ LONDON REVIEW.”’ 





Six,—In your issue of Saturday, I observe that at the end of your 
University Letter, yoar correspondent introduces an anecdote, in 
which he places on the same footing, as regards information on topics 
of the day, an undergraduate, whom he represents as a fool, and a 
college chaplain. If the story is true (which is seareely likely), it 
appears to me rather a non sequitur that the ignorance of the person 
referred to was “ because he was a chaplain.” I would observe that, 
within my experience, the chaplains of Oxford generally are as well- 
informed and usefal members of society as their fellow-graduates. 
With one or two exceptions, they are either occupied in tuition, or in 
parochial cures, or other clerical posts ; while one is a professor in the 
University, and several others (one of whom is principal librarian) are 
permanently employed in the Bodleian Library, in duties which none 
but highly-educated gentlemen are qualified to discharge. That im 
some instances they are not as well treated as might be reasonably 
expected, is not to be denied, an additional reason, surely, were one 
wanted, against the opening of the columns of a liberal paper to an 
undeserved reflection upon a body of highly respectable and un- 
offending clergymen. I am, Sir, your obedient servant, 
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Ir is with creeds as with everything else, their success will, 
to a great extent, depend upon the energy with which they are 
promoted. If we see Dissent on one hand, or Roman Catholi- 
cism on the other, encroaching on the Church of England, or 
taking up ground which that Church ought to occupy, we may 
be sure that to some degree this is attributable to lukewarm- 
ness upon the part of her clergy and her wealthier members. 
We cannot dwell too much upon this fact, because we are sure 
it will be found to account for the inadequate hold which the 
Church possesses upon the population at large, and for the 
fact, which it would not be difficult to prove, that Dissent and 
Roman Catholicism are making greater progress amongst the 
people than the Establishment. Much has been done of late, 
and is still being done, to remedy this state of things; but 
there is yet a wide field for exertion, and a survey of the 
diocese of Manchester will be profitable, as more distinctly 
showing the nature of the work to be done, and how it is to be 
accomplished. 

Manchester differs from either of the dioceses we have yet 
visited in this important respect, that during the first quarter 
of the present century the ground was either left entirely to the 
Dissenters, or was almost altogether uncultivated, producing a 
population utterly ignorant of all religious observances. The 
clergy, and especially the bishops of the last generation, 
seem to have ignored the duty of providing for the re- 
ligious wants of the rising and flourishing manufacturing 
towns of Lancashire. So little did they trouble themselves 
about the matter that, while in the towns of Ashton, 
Bolton, and Whalley, the increase in the population during 
the first twenty years of the present century was 67,289, 
no addition whatever was made to the number of the 
churches. In Blackburn, with an increase of the population 
of 20,619, only two churches were built. In Preston, 
though the population doubled itself during the same period, 
only two churches again were built; and even in Man- 
chester itself, with an increase of 155,390 inhabitants, there 
were but five built, three of them by the liberality and 
exertions of private individuals belonging to the city. In 
the parish of Whalley no new church has been con- 
secrated since 1854, although the increase of the inhabitants 
between 1851 and 1861 was more than 33,000. Even in 
Hulme the disgraceful indifference of the clergy of the last 
generation has left such heavy arrears of work for the present 
to make up, that the five churches lately opened in that town- 
ship have only been able to raise the number of sittings 10 per 
cent. in proportion to the number of inhabitants. 

But with the formation of the diocese of Manchester came 
a vast reformation, and the prospects of the Church of 
England in this district have ever since been brightening. 
We find that from the beginning of the year 1848 to the end 
of 1863 no fewer than ninety churches were consecrated. 
More than £338,000 were expended upon the church buildings 
alone. 61,920 sittings have been added, of which number 
31,603 are free. Twenty churches are now being erected, 
and more than twenty are determined upon, with a prospect 
of an early commencement. Perhaps the progress of church 
extension has been more marked in the parish of Man- 
chester than in any other portion of the diocese. It 
has for some years past kept pace with the growth of the 
population; and the township of Hulme, which in the begin- 
ning of the present century had not one church, and only 
two prior to the year 1851, has since that period had no 
fewer than five others erected and, we understand, endowed. 
This is a great stride in advance. But even to this favourable 
picture there is a reverse. In the last ten years in the 
towns of Rochdale, Blackburn, Ashton, Oldham, and Preston 
there has been a positive loss, while in many districts and 
townships, with populations varying from 1,000 to 5,000, there 
is positively no Church of England accommodation whatever ; 
nor does there appear at present, from the want of energy and 
liberality on the part of the laity, any probability of the want 
being supplied. It cannot be said that this is altogether, or 
even mainly, the fault of the working clergy of the Esta- 
blished Church, the majority of whom show no lack of 
enthusiasm in the performance of their duties, and it must 
be admitted that the lay members of the Church who are 
engaged in trade give cheerfully and abundantly for the support 
of religion. The Birley family alone have expended more 


than £30,000 in the township of Hulme, and several other 








traders in the city of Manchester might also be mentioned, not 
less generous. In other parts of the diocese also, trade has 
been most munificent in its contributions to the Church. The 
Messrs. Whitehead have expended more than £10,000 in 
Rochdale, in the erection of a church, schools, and parsonage ; 


Sir B. Haywood, the banker, has built and endowed a 
church at Miles Chatting. Mr. Dugdale, a mill-owner at 
Gawthorp, was, with Sir J. K. Shuttleworth, the builder 


of a handsome church in that district. Mr. Ainsworth, a 
bleacher at Bolton, has built a church, and assisted in building 
another in that town; and Mr. Gregson, M.P., a merchant, 
erected another in Lancashire. Yet, notwithstanding these 
examples, the applications and remonstrances of the clergy, 
almost without exception, seem directed to trade alone. 
We lately attended a egy of the Diocesan Church 
Building Association, in the Town Hall, Manchester, when 
the Bishop complimented the meeting on the improved aspect 
of affairs, the subscriptions during the last year having 
amounted to fully £3,000, irrespective of a gift for a special 
purpose of £600. This is much less than one farthing in 
the pound on the freehold rental of the diocese, and fully 
£1,500 less than the annual amount raised from Pastor 
Spurgeon’s Tabernacle and its affiliated district chapels for the 
purpose of building places of worship in different parts of the 
kingdom for members of his denomination. But though, of the 
£5,000 subscribed annually, by far the greater portion was 
obtained from persons engaged in trade, not the slightest 
disapprobation or remark was made by any of the reverend 
speakers of the want of liberality shown by the aristocracy. 
On the contrary, the Rev. Canon Penn particularly addressed 
the merchants of Manchester on the necessity of more liberal 
contributions on their part towards the support of the Church, 
stating that the land had its duty, and that it was now 
time that commerce should do hers; though while he said 
this, a merchant was standing by his side who, to the reverend 
gentleman’s own knowledge, had subscribed more liberally 
to church building and endowment than the whole landed 
aristocracy of the county, including Lords Derby, Ellesmere, 
and Bradford, put together. 

Ve have no desire to be unjust to the landed proprietors 
of Lancashire. Several of them have contributed liberally to 
the building and endowment of churches, irrespective of 
their subscriptions to the Church Building Fund. We may 
mention, by way of example, the Earl of Derby and Lord 
Wilton, both of whom have been most generous in their 
donations; the late Earl of Ellesmere and Lord Bradford may 
also be named as having done their duty in the cause of the 
Church. But we look in vain for a similar reputation in the 
Duke of Devonshire, whose estates border on the diocese, and 
whose son, the Marquis of Hartington, is member for the 
county. We have heard of no pecuniary assistance having 
been rendered by Lord Kenyon. Lord Stamford has certainly 
built a handsome church on his own property in another 
county, but appears to have done but very little in Lancashire. 
Among the untitled landed proprietors may also be mentioned 
most honourably several names, such, for example, as the 
Worsleys, one of the oldest families in the county, who, 
besides giving a valuable plot of ground for a church and 
parsonage at Platt, near Manchester, contributed £6,000 
towards the building; the Rev. Mr. Haworth expended nearly 
£7,000 in erecting a church and schools at Bacup, and a few 
other instances of similar liberality may also be quoted among 
the landed proprietors; but still the large majority of their 
body are niggardly in the extreme. We will go further and 
say that even those whose gifts are to be commended, have 
contributed to the Church in a degree quite incommensurate 
to their means. We have heard them excused on the ground 
of the social position they have to keep up, the liens on their 
property in the shape of family settlements, and other similar 
securities, and their subscriptions to relive the distress of the 
operatives during the cotton famine. ‘To this defence we must 
utterly demur. Although the manufacturing towns suffered 
greatly from distress, there was comparatively none in the agri- 
cultural districts. In the worst portion of the time the poors’- 
rate in nearly one half of the rural parishes did not reach one 
shilling in the pound on the property tax assessment. In the 
diocese of Manchester there is not the slightest excuse for this 
parsimony in support of the Church to be urged in favour of 
the landowners. During the present century, as commerce has 
increased in the county of Lancaster, the value of land has 
risen in at least an equal proportion, and many large tracts, 
which forty years since were considered almost worthless, are now 
of enormous value. Yet the interest in the cause of religion 
has by no means kept pace among the landed proprietors in 
proportion with their riches, and unless a very different feeling 
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is shown by them in support of their Church in the towns, there 
is but little difficulty in perceiving that, notwithstanding the 
strenuous exertions at present made by the clergy, the Church 
of England will be in a still weaker condition than it is even 
at the present time. What will our readers say when we inform 
them that, when some short time since a fund was required for 
some special urgent object connected with church building and 
endowment, and a circular was sent to all the landed gentry of 
the county, imploring pecuniary assistance for the work, the 
whole amount received from them did not exceed a hundred 
pound note, and the rest of the sum required was contributed 
solely by gentlemen engaged in commerce? 

From the number, power, and energy of the Nonconformist 
ministers and their congregations in the county of Lancashire, 
it might easily be imagined that as the Gospel is already 
preached there so earnestly, other districts are more in want 
of pecuniary aid, and that in assisting the Church of the diocese 
with funds, it would simply be to help her to encroach on 
ground at present so worthily occupied by the various Dis- 
senting bodies. This, unfortunately, is far from being the 
case. ‘There is room, and to spare, forall parties. A report of 
the Additional Curates Aid Society says “ that in a population 
of 40000 souls in Manchester, more than 200,000 are living in 
apparent disregard of the sanction and restraints of religion. 
These persons are not an average of a mingled population. 
They are a class by themselves, nearly, if not altogether, unre- 
presented in the House of Prayer. The part of the community 
which attends public worship consists almost exclusively of the 
wealthier classes, whose dwellings are as widely separated as 
their mode of life from those of the working classes, and whose 
religious habits are in a great measure sustained by their social 
and personal intercourse with their respective ministers. The 
remainder of the people live apart by themselves. There 
are thousands of families the members of which seldom or 
never hear a lesson of religion or self-respect.” If this be 
really true, and we have no reason to consider it overstated 
even in Manchester, while in some other districts we believe it 
to be far under the mark, there appears to be an abundant 
field for labour both for Churchmen and Nonconformists, without 
jostling each other or willingly encroaching on each other’s 
congregations. On the other hand, it must not be supposed, 
as some writers would have us believe, that the population of 
whom this deplorable account is given are destitute of all 
natural good qualities. Fortunately for the reputation of the 
working classes in Manchester and other large towns in 
the manufacturing districts, the cotton famine has developed 
many of the more sterling qualities of the operatives, and 
that too in a degree which has earned for them the appro- 
bation of the nation at large. They are now better under- 
stood by the public, and the result is a far more just measure 
of respect for those of their class suffering alike from 
spiritual destitution and temporal neglect; and it may 
now easily be seen that if they are irreligious, drunken, 
and immoral, it is solely from the want of having religion, 
sobriety, and morality taught them, and not from any wilful 
indifference of their own to the subject. There is certainly 
an increase of respect for the Church among operatives, 
and it is only justice to the clergy to note this, for a 
more indefatigable body of men than the majority of them in 
the manufacturing towns of the north it would be difficult to 
find. They are not only as energetic as the Dissenting 
ministers, but their work will bear a most favourable compari- 
son with the extraordinary exertions of the Roman Catholic 
clergy, and greater perseverance than that shown by those 
gentlemen with their poverty-stricken congregations it would be 
difficult to imagine. 

Devoutly wishing success to Church enterprise, we should be 
extremely glad to see the working classes leave their dissenting 
places of worship to join those of the Established Church, 
though as long as the dissenting bodies work as admirably in 
the cause of religion as they now do, it would be wiser for 
the Church of England to give her attention to the many 
thousands of the population who at present are utterly 
neglected. Let the Church recruit from the latter in any 
numbers she pleases, and there is plenty of opportunity to her 
hand if her means and power were only adequate to the 
occasion. It is singular to note how readily are men, utterly 
indifferent to spiritual matters, brought within the pale of the 
Church if appealed to with proper discretion. “I know of one 
district in Lancashire,” writes the Rev. George Huntington in 
his work on “ The Church in Large Towns,” “ in which many 
of the people declared themselves to be of no religion; but 
when an active and vigorous clergyman was appointed who 
commenced house to house visitation, these very persons 
claimed to be considered as Churchmen, because, they said, we 


have now got some one to look after us. The working men of 
this once neglected parish have recently contributed to 
beautify their church, to place in its chancel a stained-glass 
window, and in its tower an illuminated clock.” We could 
quote many other cases of similar respect for the Church 
among the cotton operatives would space allow us, but the one 
mentioned by Mr. Huntington will serve to prove how much 
good feeling the working classes entertain for the Establish- 
ment when the minister will take the slightest trouble to make 
himself beloved. 

A singular feature deserves to be noticed in connection with 
the cotton famine—that crime and drunkenness appear to have 
increased in proportion as the distress became the less and the 
operatives were in better circumstances. We find that during 
the year 1864, when labour and, of course, means became more 
abundant, the number of cases which came under the notice of 
the police was far greater than when the distress was at its 
height. In the year 1864, the magistrates had to investigate 
charges against 12,754 persons, being 1,091 more than the 
previous year, and 2,143 above the average of the preceding 
five years. Of this immense number, however, it should be 
stated that 11,327 were for offences of a light character, which 
were summarily disposed of by the magistrates. Of juvenile 
offenders there were no fewer during the year than 206, being 
double the number brought under the notice of the police in 
any previous year of the cotton famine. Of the offences pro- 
ceeded against summarily before the justices, no fewer than 
885 were committed by publicans and beerhouse-keepers for 
irregularities in the management of their business; 3,557 for 
drunkenness, 2,420 for assaults,—at least half of which were 
directly or indirectly connected with drink. If we there take 
into consideration, that out of the 11,327 offences punished by 
the magistrates, no fewer than 5,627 were more or less insti- 
gated by intoxication, it is not much to be wondered at that 
the respectable inhabitants of Manchester take up the Permissive 
Bill question as warmly as they,do. As a rule, the cotton 
operatives appear, from the police returns, to be a remarkably 
honest race, and were it not for the men indulging to the extent 
they do in the vice of drinking, a more respectable and 
better conducted population could not be found anywhere. 
Although the number of their class so greatly exceeds all 
others put together employed in the city of Manchester, only 
ten per cent. of the offences (punished by the magistrates) were 
committed by them, and of those only five per cent. of the 
gross amount were for acts of dishonesty. The spinners appear 
to be a remarkably honest and well-conducted body. Only 
44. of their number were charged with any offences in the year 
1864, and of those 23 were for drunkenness, and only 7 for 
robbery, and that for very trifling amounts. Another fact 
connected with the criminal statistics of the city should be men- 
tioned as showing the amount of ignorance still existing in 
Manchester, and the good effects of education which may be 
seen in the classification of the prisoners as to their degree of 
instruction. Of those convicted 3,026 could neither read nor 
write, 5,085 could read only, and a few write very imperfectly ; 
488 could read and write well, and 13 only had received a good 
education. 

It would be useless to speak at any length of the wonderful 
charity of the merchants and manufacturers of Manchester. It 
is too well known to require either praise or publicity on our 
parts. But almost on an equality with their benévolence is the 
earnestness and energy of their endeavours to raise the cha- 
racter of the masses. We are not friends of the Permissive 
Bill; but, apart from its advocacy of that measure, too much 
praise cannot be given to the Manchester Temperance Alliance. 
The bill is unjust and unattainable, but there is no disputing 
the fact that the Alliance has already effected a vast amount 
of good among the working classes. It is also worthy of 
notice with what perseverance its members are working— 
unwisely—for the prohibition of intoxicating liquors. In 
many parts of the kingdom they have taken up the question 
so ardently that in some of our large radical constituencies it 
is doubtful whether the Permissive Bill would not be as good 
a platform ticket as any that could be invented. The exertions 
of the Alliance, certainly, are carried out on the grandest 
scale. In every part of the country it has its agencies: but 
without result. In many districts where a temperance advo- 
cate ten years since dared not have made his appearance, 
meetings are now held of not less than 2,000 working men 
energetically denouncing the liquor-traffic and its supporters. 
No expense is spared. Not only do the members of the 
Alliance maintain their office-staff with paid lecturers and 
secretaries in various of the provincial towns, their Par- 
liamentary agent and his assistants, but they publish as 
well an admirably-conducted newspaper with an enormous 
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circulation in all parts of England and the colonies. They 
have also lately established an Hotel Company, for the 
purpose of providing temperance travellers with good ac- 
commodation in hotels where wine is not allowed to be 
sold. ‘The first of these establishments is already completed 
in Manchester, at the cost, we understand, of some £15,000 
or £20,000, and a magnificent structure it certainly is, with 
appointments in every respect in perfect keeping. Although 
it has been open but two months, the results, we were informed, 
have been so satisfactory that the company intend imme- 
diately commencing other hotels of the same description in 
other large towns in the manufacturing districts. 

Before quitting the subject of intemperance, it is only justice 
to the licensing magistrates of Manchester and the large manu- 
facturing towns generally, to say that they appear to perform 
their duty with more tact and discretion than those of the 
metropolis. In London, the greater the temptation the 
builder, the brewer owning the house, or the publican can 
show to attract drinkers, the greater the facility there seems 
to be in obtaining a licence; and while the applicant who can 
only bring forward in his support good accommodation in 
his house for refreshment for the working classes applies 
often in vain, the owner of a flaming gin palace obtains 
his licence with comparative facility. In Manchester, there 
are drinking houses enough in all conscience, but we miss 
the gaudy dens to be found at the corner of every street in 
the poorer localities of London; and if the possibility of 
obtaining stimulating drinks in the former city are still far more 
numerous than the necessities of the different districts require, 
they are without those detestable outward attractions which 
appear in London to be the greater as the pecuniary means of 
the inhabitants surrounding them are the less. 

_ From this slight sketch of the manufacturing towns, 
for all more or less present the same characteristics as 
Manchester, it may easily be seen that there is abundant 
work for the minister of religion ready to his hand, and 
that, too, of a description which, with skilful management, 
would be likely to yield a good return for his exertions. Of 
the majority of the clergy of the Church of England in these 
towns it would be difficult to speak in terms of too high 
praise. That they have many faults in their method is true, 


and a vast amount of their energy is lost through difference of 


opinion and want of co-operation among themselves. That 
there is a great increase of Roman Catholics in the diocese is 
also true, far more than is to be accounted for by immi- 
gration; but they certainly appear to gain but few con 
verts among those who may fairly be termed members 
of the Church of England or the Dissenting sects; their 
success seeming rather to be among those destitute 
any religion. As a body the Roman Catholic priesthood 
are indefatigable in their exertions. In the towns their 


of 


congregations are generally of the poorest, and the distress ° 


among them during the cotton famine must have been 
deplorable in the extreme.- The same results of their 
teaching are to be found here as in London, and the towns in 
the south of England. In point of morality and integrity 
among men, to judge of the tree by its fruits, no advantage 
seems to be derived from Roman Catholic teaching. The 
respectability of the women of the lower orders of their creed 
compares most favourably with those of the same class of 
Protestants, and that from no statement of their own, but from 
those very unprejudiced authorities, the hospital statistics, 
and the kindness their clergy and lay teachers show to the 
children under their care, cannot be surpassed by any Protestant 
sect whatever. Of the prospects of the Church of England in 
the diocese of Manchester, and the relative strength of Roman 
Catholics and Dissenters we have so much to say, that we 
must defer the consideration of the subject for our next week’s 
article. 








FINE ARTS. 


THE ROYAL ACADEMY.—THE PORTRAITS. 


““ ANYONE can paint a portrait,” is the remark we hear so con- 
stantly from artists who look upon portraiture as an occupation 
respectable enough for talent of the lower grade, whereas we should 
be disposed to say, looking round the exhibition of the Academy, 
“No one can paint a portrait.” At least this rather trenchant 
denunciation of the posture-masters in painting, whom we are 
obliged to accept as portrait-painters of our school, is much more 
true in the general than the opposite assumption. A really fine 
portrait is the exception to the rule of dressed-up inanity that 
characterises the Academy exhibition year after year. This year 
perhaps it might be said that two or three out of considerably 
more than a hundred large portraits, not counting either the 











miniatures or the busts, merit the higher rank. Probably many 
portraits have been rejected among the thousand pictures which 
are thrust upon the Academy, but assuredly the exhibition would 
have been improved had the council exercised a more stringent 
rule of exclusion. Nothing can well be more offensive to the eye of 
public taste, and we should imagine it must be equally so to the 
unlucky “ sitter,” than to see so many portraits of most excellent 
pater and materfamiliases, imperial as Cesar, no doubt, in their 
sphere, thus basely put to stop a hole and patch a wall. In one 
room there is a wretched portrait of Garibaldi squeezed into the 
outermost corner ; it would have been far better to have rejected 
this than to have put a hero away into obscurity, as if the artists 
were ashamed of him as well as of the bad work of the picture. 
Then we have a portrait of a literary celebrity, Mr. Anthony 
Trollope, filling a more prominent place than such a very counter- 
feit presentment of a head of rare character deserved. We should 
refer to this portrait indeed as exhibiting inexcusable defects, for 
the artist could never hope to meet with a finer opportunity for 
displaying his own power in perceiving the subtle feeling and 
refinement which lurk in features at first sight only marked by 
rugged massiveness. Rembrandt never made the mistake of 
painting his burgomasters without some grace either in the beauty 
of the painting or the expression of the head. This portrait of 
Mr. Trollope, by Mr. S. Lawrence, which is a chalk-drawing, and 


therefore admitted of the utmost delicacy in the ere. 
of the features, exhibits none of the good points fo? which 
the artist has been distinguished. Really it is the least 
part of the portrait-painter’s art to think of the exact 
correspondence of every lineament in his work with the 


face of his subject. He may succeed in this way in painting a 
likeness such as the photograph gives ; and we know how terrible 
the resemblance is in these which are so realistic toa hair, that 
we often fail to recognise our most intimate friends, but he 
will never paint the man unless he has the insight to perceive at 
least something of his mind. Mere face-painting may be work 
that any artist can do, but it is not portraiture. The portrait of 
Mr. Bowman, the eminent oculist (251), by Mr. Watts, to which 
we have before alluded, is the one example that illustrates how 
much more is to be painted beyond the features, and how little 
depends upon what is talked of as dignity and elegance, and a 
becoming attitude. So completely has the painter concealed his 
art that we find ourselves thinking only of the man, the work of 
the picture is quite a secondary matter ; indeed the portrait is 
so different in its simplicity from all the elaborate displays of paint 
that abound in the exhibition, there is so little mark of the artists’ 
attention and thought over the details of the head, that it looks as 
if it had been painted from memory. As to anything like arrange- 
ment, there is none whatever; the position is one of the most 
ordinary and accidental kind, as if falling upon a seat, and looking 
quietly round ; but this is shown so naturally, with so much ease, 
and the face so beams with the thoughtfulness of a student without 
the least of the consciousness of sitting for a portrait, that anyone 
who did not know the distinguished savant must be struck with 
the portrait. Another portait which may be compared with this 
for its quiet harmony of grey colouring and naturalness of expres- 
sion is that of Mrs. Cardwell (62), by Mr. W. Boxall, R.A. The 
subject is a particularly pleasant-looking old lady in profile, dressed 
in black, with flaxen hair just frosted with the winter of life. 
Since Sir Edwin Landseer exhibited his portrait of his father there 
has been no better example of the peculiar delicacy of colouring 
and the softening of the features, almost to undistinctness, which 
is seen in gentle and contented old age. 

A portrait of no less distinguished a man than Sir John Law- 
rence, Governor-General of India (242), by Mr. R. Dicksee, is 
placed so far out of sight that it is difficult to speak with confidence 
of its merits as a picture; perhaps if it had been a flaming fall- 
length in official robes it would have been in some place of honour ; 
it is evidenily a well-studied head, and treated with considerable 
power, though in a rather coarse and dark tone of colour. 

The full-length portraits are generally speaking so poor and 
common in conception, and so overloaded with gaudy ornament 
and obtrusive accessories of upholstery that we are amazed how 
little our artists seem to have studied the many superb examples of 
Velasquez, Titian, Vandyke, and as many of Gainsborough and 
Reynolds, that are to be seen in the family mansions of the country. 
The state portrait of the Grand-Duke of Mecklenburgh-Strelitz in 
white satin “smalls” and gorgeous panoply of courtly finery is one 
of the least agreeable of its kind ; his royal highness is not blessed 
with a face pleasant to look upon certainly, but Mr. Swinton might 
have done something in the way of pictorial treatment to alleviate 
the distress of eye which such an array of ugliness creates. But 
this is precisely what the full-length portrait-painters never seem 
to think of ; they aim to get in as much pompous display as possi- 
ble, and banish as much as possible every air of naturalness that 
speaks of familiarity and homeliness. Look, for example, again at 
the full-length of the Marchioness of Northampton (174), in which 
Mr. Ercole has completely prevented our admiring a beautiful 
woman by insisting that we shall look at the point-lace and the 
huge pink bows that festoon the dress, and not content with this, 
covers the background of his picture with an intricate display of 
surface ornament and the marble-carved work of a ball. If this 
had been done with any sort of taste for fine pictorial effect it 
would have been different, for no doubt a certain grandeur and 
richness is to be obtained by accessories of this kind properly 
treated. Raphael has painted extraordinary examples of orna- 
mented portraiture, as the Leo X., in the Pitti; and Titian, in 
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the splendid picture called his mistress, also in the Pitti palace ; 
but in all these there is such a just subordination of the details, 
brilliant as they are, that the personality of the individual never 
loses any of its impressiveness. In the portrait of Miss Burdett 
Coutts (161), Mr. Swinton seems to have thought of conveying 
the idea of the well-known wealth of that lady by painting the 
superb Indian shawl as adjunct to the dress of blue velvet and 
sable trimming. The attitude is manifestly chosen, perhaps by the 
lady herself, to show off the dress. The likeness in this picture 
cannot be pronounced a very happy one. Mr. 8. Hart runs into 
the opposite extreme of plainness in the full-length in full dress 
black velvet of a lady standing, the background being filled with a 
stone wall'with very shallow arcades, and no object whatever to 
make a picture. Mr. Buckner’s portrait of Mrs. Wollaston Blake 
(47), besides the advantage of being the picture of a beautiful 
woman, has the merit of being tastefully treated as a picture. The 
same artist’s portrait of Mrs, Vander-Byl seems to want something 
of freshness in the colouring. 

Mr. F. Grant, R.A., generally rather a dashing painter of feminine 
beauty, has evidently made a more careful study than usual in the 
portrait (83) of Lady Augusta Stuart and her little son ; the colour- 
ing is altogether in a more airy and natural key than the artist 
usually employs. Mr. Grant’s portrait of the Lord Chancellor in 
the act of delivering judgment, though well painted, has almost 
too much action in it to be in accordance with the amenities of 
good porSraiture. It is by no means necessary to paint a Lord 
Chancellor laying down the law in this manner. Equestrian por- 
traits may fairly be allowed to escape strict criticism, otherwise we 
should be d’sposed to find more fault with Mr. Grant’s portrait of 
E. Holroyd, Ksq., than in the dull colouring of the picture, which, 
as an open-air picture, should have had more of the brightness of 
daylight. 

The full-length of Lord Brougham as Chancellor of the Uni- 
versity of Edinburgh, by Mr. D. Macnee, a Scotch artist, who 
seems to be rising towards the position that the late Sir Watson 
Gordon occupied, is well suited for the purpose of being seen on 
the high walls of the Parliament House at Edinburgh ; it is a sort 
of decorative portrait of the man, good as seen at a distance, but 
not to be judged by impressions derived from a closer acquaintance 
with the veteran publicist. 

The portrait of Gibson (103), the sculptor, in his grey working- 
coat, with the clay sketch of his chef-dwuvre, “The Hunter,” in 
the background, is admirable as a likeness, though as a picture 
somewhat pale and feeble. It is by a German painter at Rome, 
E. Lowenthal. The portrait of another sculptor, Mr. Westmacott, 
t.A. (113), and by another foreign painter, Sig. Baccani, is good, 
though not free from the common affectation of an imposing atti- 
tude which artists are apt to assume, as & la Velasquez or Van- 
dyke. There is a noticeable instance of a borrowed attitude and 
style in the portrait of Lord de L’Isle and Dudley, by Mr. 
Dickinson ; his lordship, dressed in knickerbockers, leaning on a 
stout cane, with one hand on the hip, is made to look as much as 
possible like an old Vandyke portrait. But few examples of 
attitudinizing could be found to surpass a portrait (284) of a 
Scotch gentleman, with one hand supported on a rock, and the 
other by his gun. The portrait of Sir William Bruce and his 
son in Highland dress (262) will serve to point out how much 
depends upon well-chosen composition, especially when more than 
one figure occupies the canvas. In this respect Mr. Sant is some- 
times very happy, as in the group of children of the Attorney- 
General and Lady Laura Palmer (235). The portrait of the Bishop 
of London is spoilt by the harshness of the dark shadows of the 
face. W e cannot compliment Mr. Wells on his portrait picture 
(173), “ Preparing for a Tableau-Vivant,” though perhaps this 
strange composition was not the choice of the artist. The portrait 
of Mr. Stansfeld, M.P., is, however, extremely forcible as a like- 
ness, though a little too smooth and polished-looking for a good 
serviceable head like Mr. Stansfeld’s. ea tee 

Mr. Knight's heads are always forcibly painted, but they all 
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partake of his very decided mannerism ; the artist seems to think | 


that the head is to dominate over everything, a principle which is 
right enough up to a certain point, but when it is carried so far as 
to make the body a mere shade of paint, the portrait often looks 


like those absurd charges which French artists delight in. As an 


official portraits Mr. Knight’s of W. F. White, Esq., Treasurer of St. | 


Bartholomew’s (105), is among the best. 
Mr. G. Richmond’s portrait of the Rev. D. Moore (227), is 


immensely superior to that of the Bishop of Oxford in his scarlet | 


doctor’s robe ; the two subjects were very different, but equally 
distinguished by great character in the head; the artist has 
completely caught this in the one, but missed it in the other.- The 
portrait of the Bishop is made very unpleasing by the harsh 
contrast of the scarlet robe against the bright green curtain. 

Our remarks upon the portraits might be extended, but we dread 
lest too much to be pleasant may have been said already. Between 
artist and sitter it is somewhat difficult to hold to the flattering 
pp but it will be understood that our view is solely on the side 
of art. 


MUSIC. 
Tue following programme, performed at the sixth Concert of the 


Philharmonic Society, contains two novelties ; one of which was, in 
the widest sense of the term, startling :— 








PART I. 
ID SOD chins snails asibinapaesenys ooheaebwnbil ans Wagner. 

















Scena (Der Freischiitz) Madame Harriers-Wippern. Weber. 
Concerto in E flat, Madame Arabella Goddard ...... Beethoven. 
Aria (Figaro) Madame Harriers-Wippern ............ Mozart. 
Concerto, MS., Mr. Svensden................0sscsceeeseues Molique. 
PART II. 

RE TATE esi isinsccasdeccapsssisstnssepapscurveces ves Mozart. 
Romanza (Roberto il Diavolo) Madame Harriers- 

og, Tee Ter reer ret Meyerbeer. 
Overture (King Stephen) ..............ccccceseeeeeeeeeees Beethoven. 


Conductor—Professor Sterndale Bennett, Mus. D. 


Had it been desired, not only to confirm the disbelievers in 
Wagner in their adverse prepossessions, but even to shake the 
faith of those who endeavour to find some merit in his later works, 
no selection could have been better adapted for the double purpose 
than that of his overture to “Rienzi.” This opera, one of the 
earliest and crudest of its composer’s attempts at a grand lyric 
work, was written when Wagner was struggling and writhing in 
artistic torments—desperately bent on becoming a conspicuous, if 
not a great composer—scoffing at all that had hitherto been held 
beautiful in music ; recognising in Beethoven alone the commence- 
ment of an abstract idealism which he, Wagner, was to extend to 
the illimitable regions of sublimity. How far his theories have 
been realized and justified in his later, more mature, and certainly 
his best work, “'Tannhaiiser,” this is not the occasion to inquire ; 
but that he has failed to do so in “ Rienzi,” and that, in the over- 
ture to that opera, he has descended to the lowest depths of 
bombastic nonsense, there can be but little doubt among all who 
have any acquaintance with what is really great in the art. As a 
proof of Wagner's inconsistency, in the prelude to “ Rienzi” there 
are strong traces of those very forms of construction, such as the 
recurring episode, &c., which he theoretically disallows. He 
would have the composer entirely untrammelled by rules of form 
and proportion. This latitude may freely be accorded in the case 
of vast and original genius, such as Beethoven ; but, with one so 
greatly inferior as Wagner, the licence results simply in crude 
incoherence. The overture to “Rienzi” is contemptible for its 
wretched poverty of subject and treatment, while it is annoying 
from its insolent pretentiousness. On a hearer at all accustomed to 
the refinements of musical art, it has somewhat the effect that 
would be produced in ordinary society by the swaggering bluster of 
a coarse and vulgar man, who loudly takes all the talk to himself, 
although he has really nothing to say. Never was there such a 
ludicrous and incongruous association of phrases of puerile pretti- 
ness with frantic and impotent efforts at impressive grandeur, 
mixed together without order or design, as in the overture to 
“Rienzi ;” while the brass instruments and military drum are 
used with a frequency and force that would barely be tolerable, 
even in an open-air performance. There are better things in the 
‘“Tannhaiiser,’ upon which opera alone, probably, Wagner's 
permanent reputation, such as it may be, will rest. Should that 
work be given this season, as promised, at Her Majesty’s Theatre, 
we shall have an opportunity of returning to the subject. Mean- 
while, we may express a hope never again to be compelled to hear 
the overture to “ Rienzi;” and this, we believe, was the almost 
general feeling of the audience on Monday last. The second 
novelty alluded to was Herr Molique’s Flute Concerto, a cleverly- 
written work, much in the style of Spohr’s Violin Concertos, 
allowing for the different treatment of the two instruments. 
The flute, however, is so limited in its capacity, has so little 
power of contrast and variety, that its effect becomes exceedingly 
monotonous in a long concerto of three movements, even when so 
admirably played as by M. Svensden. Madame Goddard has 
seldom, if ever, played more finely than on this occasion. It 
would seem as if she had been hearing Madame Schumann, and 
had imbibed some of the fire and energy of that great player—it 
was a performance of a very high order. Mozart's beautiful 
Symphony (the one without minuet and trio) and the simplest of 
all Beethoven’s overtures, were played in a style that proved the 
orchestra to be in a satisfactory state of progress. Madame 
Harriers-Wippern, who replaced Malle. Titiens at short notice, 
gave an intelligent, if not very forcible, reading of Weber's 
“ Softly Sighs” and Meyerbeer's “ Quand je quittai.” 

The fifth and last concert of the New Philharmonic Society took 
place on Wednesday, with the following programme :— 


PART I. 


Overture (Der Alchymist) ...............0.0eeeeeeeeeeee ees Spohr. 
Aria, Malle. Trabelli .....cccccccsccescccrecrncsscccecnenes Mercadante. 
Scena, Malle. Titiens ...............cceceeeeeeeeescenerenens Wylde. 
tomance in F, Violin, Herr Lauterbach ............... Beethoven. 
Aria, Malle. Trobelli ............:cccccsccecvesenssecescnvses Rossivi. 
I I ID ois di ccs cuvccstunsnebictsnsssiasczsicises SM 
Symphony in A Minor ..........ccseeeeeeee renee eeeeeeees Mendelssohn. 
PART It. 
Concerto in E flat, Pianoforte, Mr. J. F. Barnett...... Weber. 
Aria, Miss Laura Harris (Sonnambula) ............... Bellini. 
Overture (Masaniello) .................ccccecceee eee eeeeeee es Auber. 


Conductor, Dr. Wylde. 


There was but one novelty in this selection—Dr. Wylde’s scena, 
an ambitious production, consisting alternately of recitative and 
air, in the form so admirably developed by Weber. Dr. Wylde’s 
style seems rather unsettled, as he commences with a reflection of 
the modern Italian school, which he soon replaces by phrases 
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resembling passages from Mozart and Spohr, especially from the 
soprano scena in the latter composer's “ Faust.” The movement 
was probably written in haste for its special purpose ; and, if ever 
repeated, will be the better for revision, especially in the 
instrumentation. 

The greatest effect of the evening was produced by Mr. Barnett’s 
brilliant performance. This gentleman’s touch is elastic, his 
execution neat and certain, and his phrasing good ; leaving nothing 
to be desired but a little more impulse and force of style. An 
admirable performance also was that of Herr Lauterbach, who is 
now quite recognised as one of the few great violinists of the day. 
The symphony and overtures were played as usual by the splendid 
orchestra of this Society ; but they, like the vocal pieces generally, 
are so familiar as to require no comment. 

At the Royal Italian Opera Mdlle. Adelina Patti has appeared 
as Linda, with the success which always attends that thoroughly 
cultivated and well-trained artiste. A Signora Scalese made a 

romising début in the same opera as Pierotto. Auber’s “ Fra 

iavolo” is to be the next novelty here, with Signor Mario as the 
ns bandit. ‘ L’Africaine” is promised early in next 
month. 








THE LONDON THEATRES. 


One of those so-called “ legitimate” five-act plays—barbarous 
alike in subject, treatment, and construction—written in turgid 
and limping blank verse, was produced at the Adelphi Theatre on 
Monday last under the title of ‘‘ Geraldine, or the Master Passion.” 


sensational drama, it is the production of plays of this order. Full 
of pretension, common-place in incident, wholly wanting in 





back with weak, tottering limbs and dismayed face, his feeble little 
right hand faintly holding a slate bearing the word ‘‘ Chester ;” to 
whom the encouraging materfamilias exclaims, “ Step out, my child— 
I’}l take care you don’t fall!” There is more matter in this caricature 
than in a great many leading articles, and the execution is eqnal to 
the conception. Mr. Tenniel has gone on steadily improving ever 
since his first connexion with Punch, when he was one of the hardest 
and stiffest of draughtsmen. He is now our best living caricaturist, 
and in the present dearth of comic art is a treasure to Punch which 
could not well be replaced. 





SCIENCE. 


Mvcu as bas been effected by the researches of Graham and 
others, there is still a great deal to be known concerning the laws 
regulating the passage of gases through porous substances and 
membranes. Mr, G. F. Ansdell, of the Royal Mint, who has been 
experimenting upon the gases of mines, with a view to discover a 
satisfactory method of detecting those explosive compounds, has just 
observed a phenomenon which must be of interest to all physicists. 
He has discovered that some gases will travel with rapidity through 
biscuit-ware and not through india-rubber, and conversely that 
others will pass readily through india-rubber, but not through 
biscuit-ware. Mr. Ansdell has found that if a glass cylinder be 





intercepted at its middle by a plate of biscuit-ware securely 
| cemented in, and that then one end of the cylinder be covered with 


imagination, pitched in a remote historical period which no one | 


can realize or feel any interest in, and largely represented by actors 
who slink about the stage with any antique rubbish the dress- 
maker has thought fit to thrust upon them, they are hardly worthy 
of a patient hearing. ‘ Geraldine” has all these faults, in addition 
to the radical defect of having been written wholly for the display 
of one actress—Miss Bateman. Five long weary acts of dull 


narrative, broken by nothing but the cursing of Richardson’s show | 


barons, by maniac Welsh bards in tow wigs, and the tiresome 
fooling of conventional clowns and retainers, are too much to 
endure for the sake of one or two scenes in which there is some 
good writing and equally good acting. 

Miss Bateman is not a Rachel nor a Ristori ; she is an actress 
of very limited expression, who slouches through a character and 
entraps her audience into bursts of applause by a few statuesque 
poses that are tricky and monotonous. Striking an attitude is a 
very good thing in its way, if it is done forcibly, but it is not the 
be all and end-all of good acting. ‘ Geraldine” is the worst modern 
bowl-and-dagger play we have seen for many years—a greater 
dramatic nightmare even than “ Fazio.” 

A new three-act comic drama by Mr. H. J. Byron, called “ War 
to the Knife,” has been produced at the Prince of Wales’s Theatre, 
and received with marks of encouragement which are well 
deserved. With the exception of a two-act comedietta, played a 
few years ago at the Strand Theatre, we believe this is the first work 
of any serious pretension which the author has put upon the stage, 


and it shows a talent for pure comedy writing which has evidently , 


not been spoiled by a long devotion to burlesque. The story of 
“War to the Knife” is not very strong, very well balanced, nor 
very original—it bears a slight resemblance to “Still Waters Run 
Deep ”—but its dialogue is sparkling and characteristic, and two of 
the chief characters are drawn with a great deal of sound, 
humorous power. The low comedy of the drama has the rare 
merit of being natural, as well as intensely amusing ; and, if it 
slightly overpowers the serious interest, the audience are no losers 
by its victory. The play is worth seeing for the acting of Miss 
Marie Wilton, as a young widow, and of Mr. John Clarke as a 
rampant coal, coke, and potato merchant, who waits at evening 
ro. Such characters have often been put upon thé stage 
efore, but they have never been more carefully drawn, nor more 
charmingly and humorously represented. Miss Wilton has given 
another proof, if any were needed, that she is a worthy successor of 
Miss Kelly, and Mr. Clarke has never been seen to greater 
advantage as a character actor. The drama is exceedingly well 
mounted, and very fairly acted in all its parts. 

Mr. Horace Wigan has applied to Mr. Dion Boucicault for a 
drama, and Mr. Boucicault has consented to supply one on his 
usual half-profit terms. It will be written and rehearsed at once. 
The Olympic is the theatre where Mr. Boucicault was represented 
on the stage in May, 1864, and ridiculed as “ Mr. Gravetrap,” 
superintending the production of one of his “ sensation dramas.” 





“Puncn’s” Last Caricature. —The large cartoon in Wednesday’s 
Punch deserves special notice as one of the very best that has ap- 
peared for several years. In its political point, humour, and force, it 
is equal to those fine, broad, pungent sketches with which Leech used 
to furnish our weekly satirist in the days of the Peel and Russell 
administrations, ere yet he had abandoned political for social subjects. 
It is called “ Feeling their Feet,” and represents “Mamma Russell,” 
and “‘ Mamma Gladstone” guiding the steps of their infant children 
in their first attempts at walking. Young Amberley, grasping a child’s 
windmill, lettered ‘* Leeds,” in his hand, is stepping out manfually ; 
whereupon the prudent mamma coaxingly says, “Amberley Pamberley 
musn’t go too fast!” Young Gladstone, on the other hand, hangs 





a thin sheet of india-rubber, and diffusion allowed to proceed 


If anything were wanted to justify the popular taste for the | through the latter, the gas (especially coal gas) which has passed 


through the india-rubber remains between that substance and the 
biscuit-ware, exerting considerable force, although the other end 
of the cylinder be perfectly open to the atmosphere. The explana- 
tion of this phenomenon Mr. Ansdell believes is to be sought in 
the existence of two forms of the same gas which possess entirely 
opposite permeating powers. 

Skilful microscopists are aware how much the accuracy of their 
observations depends upon the regulation of the light which is 
thrown by the mirror upon the object under view. Every perfect 
microscope is supplied with what is termed a “ wheel of dia- 
phragms.” ‘This piece of apparatus consists simply of a black disk 
placed horizontally between the object and mirror, pierced with 
holes of different sizes, and capable of rotating on a vertical axis. 
When, therefore, the worker finds that an object is too highly 
illuminated, he turns this “ wheel” round and selects from the 
number of its perforations (generally about half-a-dozen) one which 
admits the proper proportion of light to enable him to examine the 
delicate markings of the structure under observation. This has 
up to the present been the only method in use, and it has these 
two serious objections : First, the number of apertures is limited, 
and though with a certain aperture a better form of illumination 
may be obtained than with any of the others, it is evident that 
there may be further varieties which would produce other effects; 
in a word, the number of different perforations is limited. Second, 
the observer is unable to appreciate exactly the advantage he has 
gained by the employment of a new aperture, for in moving the 
‘** wheel” round he has lost sight of the object, and must depend on 
memory for comparison. ‘lhese two defects have been completely 
overcome by a most ingenious yet simple instrument which has 
just been constructed by Mr. Collins, of Tichfield-street, and which 
we can speak of from personal examination. In this there is 
a single aperture of large size, but by means of a screw it may be 
gradually diminished till it is reduced to a mere pin’s point in size. 
Hence by the employment of Mr. Collins’s invention the micro- 
scopist can produce all those effects of illumination which it was 
impossible to procure satisfactorily hitherto, while at the same time 
he is enabled to graduate the alteration of the aperture with the 
greatest amount of delicacy, and is thus in a position to observe 
the advantages he derives from a new form of illumination. Some 
of the markings of the diatomacew exhibit very beautifully the 
effects of Mr. Collins’s new diaphragm. 

Magnesium, which is popularly termed the new metal, promises 
to possess other qualities than those of emitting brilliant light 
during oxidation. Mr. J. N. Hearder, of Plymouth, in experi- 
menting with the new metal, is said to have discovered some ex- 
plosive compounds of tremendous power and striking peculiarities. 
He ignited a small portion (about twenty grains) of one of these 
compounds during a lecture which he gave at the Mechanics’ 
Institute in Plymouth, the instantaneous and dazzling effect of 
which upon the audience was like that of a flash of lightning. 
On causing two bars of magnesium to form the terminals of 
powerful voltaic battery, a most intense combustion ensued ; one 
of the bars speedily became red hot, entered into ebullition, and 
then burnt so furiously that it became necessary to plunge it into 
water to prevent its falling on the platform. In this process 
portions of the burning metal detached themselves from the mass, 
and floated, blazing on the surface of the water, decomposing it 
after the manner of potassium, and liberating hydrogen, which also 
burned. 

It appears that the Suez Canal is likely to become an accom- 
plished fact, at least if we may judge from the report of Mr. 
Christian, the President of the Maltese Chamber of Commerce. 
This gentleman concludes that the completion of the ship canal is 
only a question of time and money, and that in a very few years 
the communication from sea to sea for vessels of large tonnage 
will be established, thus shortening the sea-voyage from Europe to 
India for steamers by fully one-half. The width of the maritime 
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eanal varies at present, according to localities, from about 16 to 58 
metres, except in the immediate vicinity of Port Said, where it 
attains to 84 metres. Its average depth at present is not more 
than from two to three feet. The depth of the freshwater canal is 
at present much the same as that of the maritime one ; but, of 
course, it is deeper during “high Nile;” its width varies from 
about 16 to 25 metres. The company, itis stated, have contracted 
with several French firms for the completion of the whole of the 
works, from the Mediterranean to the Red Sea, by the Ist of 
July, 1868, at which date the company expect that the canal will 
be open to navigation, at a cost to the shareholders not exceeding 
the subscribed capital of £8,000,000 sterling. 











Screntiric MEETINGS. Monday :—London Mathematical Society, 
at University College, at 7} p.m.— On the Regular Hypocycloidal 
Tricusp.’ By Mr. M. Jenkins, B.A. Wednesday :—Geological 
Societv.—1. * On the Carboniferous Rocks of the Valley of Kash- 
mere.” By Capt. H. Godwin-Austen. Communicated by R. A. C. 
Godwin-Austen, Esq., F.R.S., F.G.S.—2. “ Notes on the Carboni- 
ferous Brachiopoda collected by Capt. Godwin-Austen.” by 6T. 
Davidson, Esq., F.R.S., F.G.8.—3. “ On Bones of Mammalia from a 
clay deposit at Richmond, Yorkshire.” By W. Boyd Dawkins, Esq., 
B.A., F.G.S., and E. Wood, Esq., F.G.S. With a Note by M. E. Lartér, 
For. Mem. G.S. 





MONEY AND COMMERCE. 





MODERN INVESTMENTS. 


Or all investments of recent date there is not one which 
appears to offer so many advantages as metropolitan railways; 
the traffic of the existing line is already such as to exceed the 
most sanguine calculations, and it is increasing at a rate which 
cannot fail to raise the market price of these securities far 
beyond the present standard. But, beside the mere increase of 
traffic, there are many other points in respect of which the 
metropolitan lines wiil have an advantage over open railways; 
one, undoubtedly, is the fact that both the lines and the rolling 
stock are so protected from the action of the sun and the 
weather, which in this climate is no small matter, that these 
railways are less liable to accident,’and cost much less to keep 
them in repair than any other lines of equal length in the 
kingdom. 

We find, from the traffic returns, that the number of pas- 
sengers conveyed on the Metropolitan Railway on Whit- 
Monday was $3,440. This is the largest number conveyed in 
one day since the opening of the line. The number of 
passengers conveyed in Whit-week 370,843, and the 
total receipt £5,414, equal to £910 per mile. The increased 
receipt over the Whit-week of last year was £1,200, or 54 
per cent. This enormous traffic carried with the 
greatest ease, the passengers being as rapidly conveyed from 
the station as they presented themselves. The Metropolitan 
Company also carried during the same week about 85,000 
persons in their trains over the Hammersmith and City line. 
These figures give an idea of what the immense traffic must be 
when the extensions of the Metropolitan and the Thames 
Embankment lines are completed. The works of the City 
Extension of the line to Finsbury are being vigorously pro- 
ceeded with, and the junction with the London, Chatham, and 
Dover line is expected to be completed in a few weeks. The 
works also of the Metropolitan and St. John’s Wood line have 
been commenced. 

We are glad to see that “the metropolitan system of 
railways recommended by the joint committee of both Houses 
of Parliament in the session of 1864” is to be completed by the 
making of the East London Railway. Passing through the 
Thames Tunnel, it will connect, below London Bridge, all the 
railways entering London north and south of the Thames. 
The line, including junction branches, will be between seven 
and eight miles long, and it is mentioned that “ the land for 
the terminal station at Liverpool-street, and for nearly one 
mile of course through the most expensive district, is 
purchased jointly with the Great Eastern Railway, the one 
running at a high level and the other at a low level over the 
same property, by which arrangement fully a quarter of a 
million will be saved,” while the Thames Tunnel has been 
obtained at little more than one-third of its original cost. 

But our object is not to dwell on the particular advantages 
offered by any section of the “ metropolitan system,” so much 
as to call attention to the general character and value of 
these shares as investments. ‘They already pay a satisfactory 
dividend; the traffic never, under any circumstances, falls off. 
It probably is nothing to what it will be in a few years’ 
time, and we are not able to conceive any state of things which 
is likely to detract from the growing prosperity of these under- 
takings. 
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REVIEW, 

That which has been the ruin of all other railways can hardly 
happen to the London lines. The Legislature will never allow 
contractors to burrow all under London as they have spread 
all over England; and to avoid all excuse for this, every new 
metropolitan line should be set about with a determination to 
lay down at least six lines of rail; or at any rate to provide 
space for this number so as to provide for the traffic which is 
sure to follow in a very short time. Of course, it may be 
possible that the public may all at once see the value of shares 
in these lines, and that they may, by undue speculation, be 
raised to an exorbitant price; but we see no sign of this at 
present, and we should think few investments of this descrip- 


| tion could be found to yield more gratifying results than shares 


in metropolitan lines which are well constructed and managed 


_ with only ordinary intelligence and integrity. 





Tue directors of the Bank of England, at their weekly court on 
Thursday, reduced the minimum rate of discount from 34 to 3 per 
cent. This step served to confirm the favourable tendency of the 
stock markets. The funds rose } to } per cent., and some of the 
speculative foreign stocks were rather buoyant. Home railways have 
become stronger. Other stocks were generally firm. 

The quotation of gold at Paris is about 1} per mille premium, and 
the short exchange on London is 2520 per £1 sterling. On com- 
paring these rates with the English Mint price of £3. 17s. 10}d. per 
ounce for standard gold, it appears that gold is at about the same~ 
price in London and Paris. 

The course of exchange at New York on London for bills at 60 
days’ sight is about 110 per cent. At this rate there is a small 
profit on the importation of gold from the United States. 

The committee of the Stock Exchange appointed Friday, 16th inst., 
@ special settling day in the securities of the following companies :— 
Animal Charcoal (Limited), and Lion Brewery (Limited), to be quoted 
in the twice-a-week list ; London, Chatham, and Dover Metropolitan 
Extension A Stock, New Zealand Loan and Mercantile Agency 
(Limited), and Ottoman Company (Limited), to be quoted in the 
daily list. 

The amount of Government bills on India for which tenders will be 
received at the Bank of England on the 21st inst. will be 25,00,000 
rupees (£250,000.) : 

Telegrams from Bombay announce the failure of a native banker, 
with liabilities amounting to about fifty lacs, or £500,000. He is stated 
to have forty branch establishments. 

The capital of the Blakely Ordnance Company is laid at £750,000, 
in 30,000 shares of £25 each; but the first issue will provide for only 
£500,000. The objects proposed to be accomplished are the purchase 
of the works, &c., of the existing “ Blakely Ordnance Company,” and 
the carrying on and extending of the business heretofore attached to 
them. ‘The directors have entered into an agreement for the purchase 
of the existing leases, plant, premises, and goodwill for the sum of 
£225,000, payable by instalments over two years, and £150,000 in 
debentures bearing £6 per cent. interest. In forming their estimate 
of the value of the plant, leases, fixtures, machinery, stock, and good- 
will, they have been guided by a valuation of the same by a compe- 
tent engineer. The goodwill bas been rated at two and a half years’ 
purchase. The “net profits in the current years amount to nearly 
£60,000,” and the vendors are so confident of success that they 
guarantee a minimum dividend of 15 per cent. for three years. 

The directors of the Chartered Mercantile Bank of India, London, 
and China have announced a dividend of 8} per cent., free of Income- 
tax, for the current half-year, payable to the proprietors on the London 
register on and after the lst of July. 

it is understood that the directors of the Hudson’s Bay Company, 
on the 12th of July, propose to pay an additional dividend of 10s. per 
share for the year ending the 31st of May last. 

In the year 1863 the bullion, gold and silver, imported into India 
exceeded the export of bullion from India by a value of £19,398,315— 
namely, gold £6,848,159, and silver £12,550,156. In 1864 the import 
exceeded the export by £21,629,75l1—namely, gold £8,893,334, and 
silver £12,736,417. The total thus absorbed in India from the year 
1800 has exceeded £256,000,000. The bullion, gold and silver, coined 
in India, amounted to £9,382,132 in 1863, and £11,479,685 in 1864, 
and the total from the year 1800 has exceeded £231,000,000. 

The London and North-Western Railway traffic return, being for 
Whitsun week, shows an increase of £14,799 compared with the corre- 
sponding week of last year; the Midland, an increase of £7,189; the 
Great Western, an increase of £5,011; the Great Northern, a decrease 
of £270; the Great Eastern, an increase of £4,601; and the London 
and South-Western, a decrease of £2,298. 

The following are the latest recorded prices of business transacted 
in insurance companies’ shares :—Alliance British and Foreign, 157; 
Atlas, 12}; Commercial Union, 8}; Guardian, 48} 9; Imperial Life, 
203; Law Life, 867; Legal and General Life, 73; Liverpool and 
London Fire and Life, 11}; London and Provincial Law, 4; Phoenix, 
1404 14; Provident Life, 362; Rock Life, 7}; Royal Exchange, 299; 
Alliance British and Foreign Marine, 39; Indemnity Marine, 1264 6; 
London and Caledonian Marine, 5; London and Provincial Marine, 
23 34; Ocean Marine, 24; Thames and Mersey Marine, 7} §; and 
Universal Marine, 6? 4. 

The Phosphate of Lime Company (Limited) has been introduced 
by the Agra and Masterman’s Bank (Limited) and the English Joint 
Stock Bank (Limited). The capital is £300,000 in 12,000 shares of 
£25. The Company proposes to purchase and work the deposits of 
phosphate of lime at the island of Sombero in the West Indies, and 
at Lagrosan in Estremadura. The purchase-money is £250,000, 
£35,000 of which is to be paid in debentures, and £90,000 in paid-up 


| shares. 
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REVIEWS OF BOOKS. 


THE HISTORY OF RATIONALISM.* 


Tene are few words that are used more vaguely and more 
carelessly by ordinary persons than the term “ Rationalism.” It 
is one of those convenient and large-sounding generalities which 
are admirably adapted for terms of reproach, but are apt to be 
subjected to no very severe analysis from those who are most in 
the habit of employing them. Many English people do not con- 
sider themselves bound to enter closely into the nature of this term, 
es they are prone to regard the thing as a foreign production, to be 
classed with “ objectivities” and “ subjectivities,” and other more or 
less evil importations from German lecture-rooms. It does not, how- 
ever, demand a very wide survey of the ways of thinking and 
believing in our times to perctive that even what is popularly 
meant by “ rationalistic tendencies” are rife among those who have 
never opened a single work of German philosophy, or puzzled their 
heads over the theologians of Tiibingen or Berlin. The fact is 
that Rationalism has been regarded too much in the light of 
definite doctrine, and of a special system of opinion and criticism held 
and advocated by the thinkers of a particular nation ; it has not 
been sufficiently viewed as an inherent tendency of the human 
mind operating under given circumstances, as a general tone and 
cast of thought which is sure to arise under certain forms of 
civilization, and which, so far from being a sort of intellectual 
pestilence brought in from countries of unhealthy intellects, may 
prove a necessary stage in the gradual progress of education and 
refinement. If this be the case, we cannot but welcome the 
attempt to examine philosophically the claims and workings of the 
rationalistic spirit, to connect it with its leading causes, and by 
setting forth its past manifestations and triumphs to enable us to 
jndge of its ultimate tendencies and direction in years to come. 
Towards the solution of such a problem Mr. Lecky has given us 
two very able and interesting volumes, upon which he has mani- 
festly bestowed great care and thought, and which in every page 
bear marks of high power and much curious erudition and research. 
Oceasionally perhaps he may be tempted to favour his readers with 
some little excess of the latter. A proneness to digress at some 
length on points which he has worked out with no small trouble to 
himself, but the details of which are not necessary to the scope 
of his work, may here and there impart a tediousness and 
unconnectedness to portions of his volumes. But we shall be sur- 
prised if Mr. Lecky’s work do not take a high place among 
the contributions made at various times to the history of human 
opinion. He goes over some of the same ground that was 
traversed by Mr. Buckle in his “ History of Civilization ;” but, 
even if he be somewhat inferior to the latter in range of know- 
ledge and cogency of reasoning, he appears to us to have those 
advantages of a fair and moderate judgment, that appreciation of 
sincere though mistaken piety, that reverence for an carnest 
thongh sometimes ill-directed faith, for which we look in vain 
through the passionate and often one-sided declamations of the 
positivist historian. 

Mr. Lecky considers that a survey of the history of Europe, 
especially of the three hundred years since the Reformation, con- 
trasted with that of the Middle Ages, enables us to detect three 
main directions of the mental tendency which he denominates 
“the Spirit of Rationalism :”— : 


“It leads men on all occasions to subordinate dogmatic theology 
to the dictates of reason and of conscience, and, as a necessary con- 
sequence, greatly restricts its influence upon life. It predisposes 
men in history to attribute all kinds of phenomena to natural rather 
than miraculous causes; in theology, to esteem succeeding systems 
the expressions of the wants and aspirations of that religious senti- 
ment which is planted in all men; and, in ethics, to regard as duties 
only those which conscience reveals to be such.” 


Had Mr. Lecky chosen to confirm and illustrate these tenden- 
cies of the rationalising spirit yet further, he might, we believe, 
have carried back his researches into the development of human 
opinion beyond the rise and progress of Christianity. He might 
have traced exactly the same process going on in Pagan times, the 
same disintegrating influence of the human reason breaking up 
portion after portion of the ancient mythology. For example, the 
poets, historians, and philosophers of Greece betray this in their 
writings, and, in their turn, exercise a modifying influence on 
belief. Herodotus is unable to accept what satisfied Hecateus ; 
Thucydides explains by natural causes what the semi-rationalist of 
Halicarnassus would have interpreted only by supernatural influ- 
ences. The point of view under which we find Aischylus contem- 
plating things has, amid all the exciting events and enlarged 
culture of the period of the Peloponnesian War, undergone a most 
marked alteration, even in the very short interval that separated 
him from the scepticism and naturalism of Euripides. In short, 
we believe that Mr. Lecky’s main doctrine, that the gradual 
secularization of human opinion and belief is one of the chief fruits 
of civilization, may be established no less by the ages that precede 
than by those which follow the Christian era. It is, however, in 
the three last centuries more particularly that he has set himself 
to study the various steps of progress in this uniform development 
of the European mind. 

It is impossible in our limited space to give our readers even the 
faintest idea of the ingenuity, the erudition, or the eloquence with 
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which Mr. Lecky has illustrated the various workings of the 
rationalising spirit. Inthe departments, not only of religion and 
social life, but those of art and science, of literature, politics, and 
industry, he has traced the movement of secularization—the steady 
progress towards wider thoughts, milder judgments, softer feelings, 
more diffusive charities—which has gradually been developing itself 
on the field of European civilization. To take a single instance, 
Mr. Lecky has in a couple of most masterly chapters unfolded the 
history of persecution ; showing it to be a necessary result of cer- 
tain theological opinions, not of the personal character of the 
persecutors themselves, the great Protestant leaders of the 
Reformation being, with one or two exceptions, as much impressed 
with the duty of punishing with death what they deemed reli- 
gious error as their more logical rivals of the Infallible Church. 
The conception of the hereditary guilt é6f man was the basis on 
which was founded the dogmatic belief that all men are by nature 
doomed to condemnation. The unanimity of the Fathers (and 
foremost among them the great and good Augustine) as to the 
eternal destruction of unbaptized infants (in the Western Church 
not even mitigated by the conception of a limbo) shews to what 
extent the natural sentiment of pity and justice can be eclipsed in 
some of the best and wisest of men by a theological dogma which 
could find no sanction save in the misinterpretation of Scripture. 
From the fourth to the fifteenth centuries, accordingly, the practice 
of persecution based on such a theological belief was held unani- 
mously to be one of the foremost of religious duties. Protestant- 
ism came on the scene asserting the right and duty of private en- 
quiry,and thereby cutting away the very ground on which the 
supposed duty of persecution rested ; but yet one point remained 
undisputed—the guilt of religious error, and the consequent duty 
of consigning its authors to punishment here and to destruction 
hereafter. What Augustine had preached and Dominic had prac- 
tised on this point, neither Calvin nor Jonathan Edwards was at 
all disposed to alter or disapprove. It would have been difficult 
to foresee under the circumstances how toleration could ever arise, 
from what materials sounder views of religious truth and a more 
thorough appreciation of the spirit of the Gospel could spring. 
The first protest against the penalties that lay at the root of perse- 
cution, Mr. Lecky ascribes to Socinus and Zuinglius ; the gradual 
growth of the tolerant spirit he traces to many concurring circum- 
stances, such as the commixture of religions produced by the 
Reformation, the increased study and esteem of pagan authors, the 
greater inherent flexibility of Protestantism itself, and the marriage 
of the clergy, which operated ta develope the kindlier affections, and 
to imbue them with the spirit and tone of general society. We wish 
we had space to quote Mr. Lecky’s comparison of the growth of 
tolerance in France and England ;—in the former country based on 
the views of Montaigne, the sceptical man of the world, on the 
method and opinions of Descartes, the sceptical philosopher, and 
on the criticisms of Bayle, the sceptical scholar; in England, 
fostered almost simultaneously, not only by writers (as in France) 
of no fixed belief themselves, and tending to create scepticism in 
others, but by some of our greatest divines and sincerest believers, 
by men of the Christian faith and earnestness of Milton and 
Jeremy Taylor, of Hooker and Chillingworth. 

There is no part of our author’s theory which strikes us as so- 
true in itself, and so forcibly expressed throughout the entire 
work, as that respecting the mode by which these changes in 
theological belief and its consequences are wrought. Writers on the 
history of opinions are for the most part too apt to lay stress on 
the influence of definite arguments—on the direct force of pure 
reason in destroying old opinions. We suspect that Mr. Lecky is 
far more correct, as well as far more philosophical, in viewing 
arguments as the symptoms and pretexts, but as seldom being the 
causes, of such changes. These last are wrought, he considers, 
rather by the pressure of the general intellectual influences of the 
age; it is these which determine the predispositions that _ulti- 
mately regulate the details of belief. Ifthe age be not fitted and 
ripe for the rejection of an opinion, any amount of irresistible logic 
will be powerless to destroy it. The doctrine, for example, that 
“ usury is a sin,” had held its ground perhaps as long as any belief, 
in spite of unanswerable arguments brought against it ; in spite 
of every commercial enterprise having received its impulse from 
the natural desire and practice against which the doctrine pro- 
tested. The voice of the Church remained silent as to any repeal 
of its protest ;* the decrees of councils continued unchanged ; the 
same passages of Scripture were quoted and interpreted in the 
same way to denounce it; but, in spite of all, when the time 
came, when the pressure of general education and particular cir- 
cumstances had operated sufficiently, the old superstition fairly 
died out of itself: traces of it still lingered in the attempts to 
lower by legislation the rate of interest, which were made as 
recently as the last century ; and it was reserved for so modern a 
writer as Bentham to give the death-blow to what Mr. Lecky 
calls “a legislative folly” three thousand years old. 

We cannot forbear touching very lightly on our author’s sketch 
of the development of art, especially of painting, under the influ- 
ence of the secularising spirit of civilization, for we are not aware 
of the subject having ever been treated elsewhere from this 
point of view. After showing in a few eloquent pages how 
Christian art had arisen at the feet of religion, how contented it 
had been to concentrate its services on the embellishment and re- 
presentation of religious ideas exclusively, Mr. Lecky goes on to 
explain how painting gradually withdrew from the sphere of reli- 
gion to that of nature, and beczme almost wholly secular in its 
subjects and its mode of treatment, in its tone and its standard 
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alike. The influence of Savonarola created, as in nearly all de- 
partments of human life in Italy, a momentary reaction in the 
subjects and style of painting; but nature “is too powerful for 
reactions,” as Mr. Lecky proceeds to show :— 


“ After the death of Savonarola, the secularization of art was por- 
tentously rapid. Even Raphael, who exhibits the tendency less than 
his contemporaries, never shrank from destroying the religious cha- 
racter of his later works by the introduction of incongruous images. 
Michael Angelo, that great worshipper of physical force, probably 
represented the influence to the highest degree. Scarcely any other 
great painter so completely eliminated the religious sentiment from 
art, and it was reserved for him to destroy the most fearful of all the 
conceptions by which the early painters had thrilled the people. By 
making the ‘ Last Judgment’ a study of naked figures, and by intro- 
ducing into it Charon and his boat, he most effectually destroyed all 
sense of its reality, and reduced it to the province of artistic criticism. 
This fresco may be regarded as the culmination of the movement. 
There were, of course, at a later period, some great pictures and even 
some religious painters; but painting never again assumed its old 
position as the normal and habitual expression of the religious senti- 
ments of the educated. In the first period of medisvalism, it had 
been exclusively religions, and «sthetic considerations were almost 
forgotten. In the second period the two elements co-existed. In the 
last period the religious sentiment disappeared, and the conception 
of beauty reigned alone. Art had then completed its cycle. It never 
afterwards assumed a prominent or commanding influence over the 
minds of men.” 


We trust that we have said enough to draw that attention 
which it has apparently not hitherto attracted to this very re- 
markable work of Mr. Lecky’s. Even if we have been enabled to 
give any idea of its learning and originality, our inability to give 
long extracts prevents us from conveying to others our admiration 
of the beauty and eloquence with which it is written. That there 
are many views contained in it from which we entirely dissent, 
that there are some alleged facts which are new to us, such, for 
example, as that “ Ennius was a slave,” and that “ English bishops 
had once the right of putting heretics to death,” we frankly 
confess. But all who feel an interest in the rise and decline of 
beliefs and opinions, all who desire to understand how every de- 
partment of human life is influenced, more or less directly, by the 
changing realizations of Christian belief, while the great moral 
principles of the Gospel are ever becoming more steady, more 
prominent, and more operative, will feel a debt of gratitude to the 
teacher who has touched such highesubjects with so masterly a 


hand. 


LIFE IN INDIA DURING THE MUTINY.* 


Mis. Pacer and her husband were not in India at the outbreak 
of the great rebellion in May, 1857 ; but the latter was ordered, 
about the middle of July, to proceed with his field battery to the 
East, and on the 4th of August, accompanied by his wife, he started 
from Woolwich. The Warrior Queen, in which they performed 
the voyage, was a sailing transport of 1,200 tons. It had to ac- 
commodate Major Paget’s company, another detachment of Royal 
Artillery, a troop of dragoon guards, and a certain number of 
ladies, together with the crew; and the result was considerable 
crowding and discomfort. The cabins were small and close ; the 
arrangements and appurtenances generally were of the most in- 
sufficient kind ; the commissariat was bad; and the saloon was 
rendered almost unbearable by the fact of the soldiers’ hospital, 
which was immediately underneath, being ventilated by a trap 
opening into the saloon, and causing the bad air to pass that way. 
In her first two chapters, Mrs. Paget gives a piteous description of 
her sufferings from bad air, sea-sickness, nasty food, deficient 
attendance, and an unruly ship. If she was distressed to such a 
degree, what must have been the miseries endured by the unfortunate 
Soldiers, who of course had to put up with still harder conditions ! 
They appear indeed to have had a bad time of it, and one 
poor fellow, who seems to have been well when he left England, 
died of consumption before the voyage was concluded, and was 
buried at sea—an end no doubt hastened, if not entirely brought 
about, by foul air and unwholesome food. To make matters worse, 
the vessel had to fight with a great deal of bad weather, and imme- 
diately on getting into the English Channel met with such adverse 
winds that she kept beating to and fro for several days, without 
being able to make any real progress. Violent storms were 
encountered at later periods of the voyage, as well as every species 
of temperature from glowing heat to piercing cold. Nevertheless, 
Mrs. Paget kept her eyes about her, and noted many interesting facts 
as she sailed along the Atlantic, rounded the southern shores of 
Africa, and gained the Indian Ocean. We get glimpses of the 
sharks and sea-birds, the glorious reflected sunsets and moon- 
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rises, the phosphorescent water, and the other characteristics of | 


marine existence which help to break the monotony of a long 
voyage. They did not land at Bombay until the lst of December, 
so that nearly four months had elapsed since the transport sailed 
from England. The first view of Bombay greatly pleased Mrs. 
Paget. Having made some high acquaintances, she drove in an 
open carriage, accompanied by two servants in white dresses, with 
red and gold sashes, and turbans, across the esplanade, and so 
through the native town, where she almost thought she had 





*Camp and Cantonment: a Journal of Life in India in 1857—1859; with some 
Account of the Way thither. By Mrs. Leopold Paget. To which is added a 
Short Narrative of the Pursuit of the Rebels in Central India, by Major Paget, 
R.H.A. London: Longman & Co, 
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been transported to some city in the “ Arabian Nights.” “It was 
getting late, and the shops, or bazaars, open on one side to the 
street, lighted by oil lamps of picturesque shape, with here and 
there a brilliant illumination of coloured lights at some house of 
entertainment, with crowds of people in varied and _ brilliant 
costumes, together made up a scene»so unlike anything of real life 
I had ever met with, and so exciting after the dreary monotony ef 
our voyage, that I could scarcely credit my senses.” On the foilow- 
ing day she again drove about the streets of the town in the 
carriage of a friend, who was the commodore commanding the 
Indian navy :— 


‘“We passed several marriage-processions, headed by bands of 
music, and porters carrying presents, and trays full of flower-pots on 
their heads ; then came the principal people in grand array, covered 
with bangles, and rings in their noses and the upper purt of their 
ears. According to their different castes, they put a spot of varioas- 
coloured paint between their eyes and on their ears, aud it seems to 
be a fashionable mode of decoration for those who are slightly 
clothed, to mark the outline of their ribs with white paint. Some of 
the little black children are really pretty, with splendid eyes; but it 
is rare to see a handsome man, I did not admire their figures, as 
they generally run to leg so exceedingly, resembling their own patm- 
trees in being all stalk; and though their limbs are supple, their 
movements are not graceful, stepping as if on hot iron, and their legs 
are generally bowed or knock-kneed. The palkee-bearers ia parti- 
cular have a singularly disagreeable shuffling gait, working one arm 
with the elbow bent, as if they were fiddling. The palkees resembie 
a coffin, with the perch of a crane-necked carriage fastened to either 
end, and are closed with sliding-doors at the sides and jalousies all 
round. ‘There appeared to be a great deal of merry-making goiag on 
in the town to-day, and one beautiful procession that passed us would 
have been worthy of the ‘ Princess’s.’ There were little children 
covered with jewels, mounted on horses splendidly caparisoned, car- 
riages and builock-carts full of people in brilliant array, bands of 
music, &c., till one’s eyes ached with the bright and curious scene. 
We passed through narrow streets of the oddest-looking houses, com- 
posed of several stories, each with its latticed verandah, painted 
green or red, with pretty coloured borders, mixed with a few com 
moner buildings of white plaster with brown overhanging roofs, whilst 
all the ground-floors consist of open shops called bazaars, in which 
the owners squat on their haunches, smoking hookahs. The Parsees 
(or fire-worshippers), originally of Persian descent, are the richestand 
most enterprising class of merchants, and in other respects, besides 
their hooked noses and sallow complexions, resemble the Jews of 
Europe. They wear a long white dressing-gown, with smart silk 
trousers and the peculiar head-dress mentioned before, and the men 
are in general remarkably fat. The Muhammedans and Hindus wear 
different kinds of turbans to distinguish their class, and the fresh 
spots of paint on the foreheads of the latter signify that they have 
performed an act of worship that day. The women wear a long 
garment called a saree, composed of twelve yards of stuff wound 
round them and gathered up in folds at the waist, hanging low at the 
side, with one end thrown round the head and shoulder. I6 is 
wonderful that it never becomes displaced, and it is a very becoming 
and graceful dress.” 


On the 3rd of December she went to a wedding-feast at the 
house of one of the principal Hindu merchants of the city, father 
of the bridegféom. Men, women, and children, were all dressed 
with Oriental gorgeousness, and the children were loaded with 
jewellery, and “were brought to the feast on horseback, held on 
by servants, the trappings of the animals being composed of gold 
or silver, with high metal peaks to the saddles.” ‘Lhe bride and 
bridegroom were clothed in cloth of gold; the age of the former 
was nine, of the latter eleven. They were to live apart with their 
respective parents for three years; if in the meanwhile the boy 
were to die, the girl could not marry again, and, remarks Mrs. 
Paget, a few years ago she would have been burnt. We have 
many traits in various parts of the volume of the alarm caused 
throughout the British community in India by the atrocities of the 
mutineers ; yet our authoress and her English maid had the teme- 
rity to go by themselves to the bungalow at Karlee, in a species 
of phaeton, attended by two native servants. In the afternoon 
they proceeded on foot to a large old Hindu temple, excavated in 
the solid rock, adorned with gigantic pillars of the Ninevite order 
of architecture, and covered with elaborate sculptures. This 
temple had been abandoned for purposes of worship for some 
time ; but outside stood a small square one for actual use, which 
the visitors were only permitted to peep into, and which, Mrs. 
Paget says, “bore a painful resemblance to a roadside Roman 
Catholic chapel,” on account of its painted and gilt figures. On the 
hill of Parbuddee, near Poona, she saw the ruins of a Brahminical 
monastery, or college, “‘ which, though fallen to decay, has still 
a large income belonging to it, paid by the Government.” 
Touching our position in India as a Christian Power, Mrs. Paget 
expresses some very emphatic opinions. She condemns the almost 
universal transaction of business on Sundays among the Angle- 
Indian population, and asks whether, under such circumstances, we 
can expect Christianity to make much progress. That it does not 
make progress, to any considerable extent, she affirms, in common 
with all other authorities on India; but she attributes the fact to 
the mismanagement of our own authorities :— 


“ Shocking as it sounds, it is nevertheless true that Government 
discourages Christianity among the natives to the extent of making 
native Christians ineligible to any public office! A short time ago the 
head inspector of Government schools met with an intelligent native 
convert, whom he considered fitted to fill an office then at his disposal. 
On applying to the proper authorities to confirm his choice, he was 
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refused, on the ground that the man having been converted had lost 
caste, and, consequently, influence with his countrymen, and that the 
rules of the ineligibility of Christians to any public appointment could 
not be broken through! I have this story on undoubted authority.”’ 


On the 2nd of March, 1858, Mrs. Paget was somewhat pre- 
maturely confined of an infafit son, and at the end of May the 
Major was despatched to Belgaum on active service, the whole 
district being up in arms. A few days after, news arrived of the 
murder of Mr. Manson, the political agent, who was assassinated 
under the eye, and to some extent by the hand, of the Rajah of 
Nurgoond. Mrs. Paget’s account of the departure of her husband 
is striking :— 


“The little force consisted of one 9-pounder gun and one 24- 
pounder howitzer, Royal artillery, two companies 74th Highlanders, 


and one company 28th native infantry. ‘They are to march fifteen | like his rival, never requires Bella to attend Sunday-schools, or 


miles, and enter into communication with Colonel Malcolm, who will | 
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resembles that which Miss Thomas’s readers have before received 
at her hands. A collection of more or less unpleasant people are 
cleverly sketched with a light and fluent pen. Their lives, as 
described by our authoress, are chiefly passed in flirting, jilting, 
and applying themselves to a heavy machinery of intrigue, in 
order to compass petty and fleeting results. We are not involved 
in the intricacies of a subtle plot, nor are our sympathies claimed 
at the outset for the hero and heroine by the process of enveloping 
them in a murky atmosphere of secrecy, foreboding trouble. 

Bella Jane, in “On Guard,” is married very early in the first 





join them with his Mahratta horse; and the object of the expedition | 
is to be the chastisement of the chief of Nurgoond. An immense | 


crowd of natives were assembled to see the parade of the tiny force, 
and the cheering of, and fraternization with their own regiment of 
native infantry, was rather more than was pleasant to see. We were 
thronged on all sides on the march through the bazaar, and I could 
catch remarks about the ‘Mem Sahib,’ who they evidently believed 
was going to imitate the Ranee of Jhansi, and lead the troops into 
battle! I conld almost have wished it had been so, for to be parted 
now, and left behind with actual war at our very gates, is indeed 
most dreadful.” 


A few more pictures of the same kind, illustrative of the progress 
of the mutiny, diversify Mrs. Paget’s descriptions of scenery, 
architecture, manners, and religious observances. Her progresses 
from one part of India to another we cannot undertake to follow: 
suffice it to say that, after spending some time at Mbhow, and 
suffering there from fever, she and her husband, in May, 1859, re- 
turned to Bombay, and on the 5th of June embarked on board a 
Peninsular and Oriental Company’s mail steamer, and returned to 
England by the overland route. This enables our authoress to give 
some lively pictures of Aden (a harbour in the south of Arabia 
acquired by us in 1840), of Suez, and of Egypt. They arrived in 
England on the 16th of July, having been absent not quite two 
years ; and their experiences during that period have certainly 
enabled Mrs. Paget to compose a work which, though throwing no 
new light on the history of the rebellion, is full of animated pic- 
tures of life and scenery, viewed with a woman’s quickness of 
perception and powers of lively description. Major Paget’s account 
of his pursuit of Tantia Topee, printed in an appendix, is also in- 
teresting. Here is one of the least terrible incidents of the great 
mutiny :— 


‘Mrs. Timmins, wife of Colonel Timmins, the Commandant of the 
Mehidpore Contingent, had a miraculous escape. She mounted her 
horse to fly with her husband, when the mutinous Sepoys commenced 
firing on their oflicers, and her horse was shot under her. She re- 
fused to mount another, but preferred trusting herself to the fidelity 
of her dirzee (or tailor), who offered to conceal her in his house, 
whilst Colonel Timmins galloped nearly one hundred miles before be 
joined the column advancing to his relief, under the command of 
Colonel Orr, Madras artillery. As soon as possible, the troops 
pushed on to Mehidpore, which they found burnt and deserted; but 
on inquiring, Colonel Orr was told of a house where it was supposed 
Mrs. Timmins was concealed. He called out in English, and at last 
effected an entrance and beheld crouched in a corner, half dead with 
terror, a being in the dress of a native woman, who proved to be poor 
Mrs. Timmins alive and unhurt, but having been hunted from room 
to room, and from one place of concealment to another, during five 
days and nights, till every hope of rescue had almost died within her. 
I need scarcely add the faithful dirzee was retained as a pensioner. 
Mrs. Timmins’s favourite dog was also saved and concealed by its 
attendant, and restored to her when the country again became quiet. 
Severe vengeance was taken by our victorious troops on the inha- 
bitants of the native village of Mehidpore, who were supposed to have 
been concerned in the mutiny, for the whole place was so completely 
swept away and destroyed that not even a stone remains to mark the 
site of their former habitations.” 


The volume which we now close is sure of meeting with many 
readers, who will find much to entertain them in its contents. 








MISS THOMAS’S NOVELS.* 


Ir it be the highest merit of fiction to amuse, Miss Thomas 
acquits herself successfully of her task. Unlike the preacher who 
prided himself on not being dull, but, nevertheless, was dull in the 
frankly-expressed opinion of his auditor, Miss Thomas does her 
best to be amusing, and succeeds. The half-hour waiting for the 
train, the dreary day of rainy weather in a dull country house 
would both be whiled away satisfactorily by following the nume- 
rous dramatis persone in Miss Thomas’s novels through their 
chequered and often exceptional vicissitudes of fortune and feeling. 
“Theo Leigh” and “On Guard,” in respect to their power of 
affording entertainment, are but little inferior to “ Barry O'Byrne” 
and “Dennis Donne.” The brilliancy and dash which commonly 
characterize Miss Thomas’s writings are well sustained in both 
works ; they are marked throughout by a lively and epigrammatic 


style. The kind of entertainment provided in them closely | 





* Theo Leigh. By Miss Annie Thomas. London: Tinsley Brothers. 
On Guard. By the Same. London: Chapman & Hall, 


volume, and is fairly shown to the reader as a happy young wife— 
a happiness of which, at our first acquaintance with her, we adjudge 
her unworthy. Stanley Villars is a young clergyman, who, for want 
of tempering his goodness with a little tenderness, is supplanted by 
the handsome, debonnaire, and selfish Claude Walsingham ; who, un- 


frightens her with his grim goodness. In the sketch of Stanley 
Villars—granting the impossibility of such a result as utter ruin 
from the fact of having been jilted—there is much to suggest that 
Miss Thomas has capabilities which should induce her to cultivate 
a higher style of thought and writing than that which she has 
hitherto adopted. The downfall of Stanley Villars is narrated with 
power and pathos, varied by satire, well directed against the un- 
christian hardness and selfishness that often characterize so-called 
respectability. This sketch may pair with that of the little milliner 
who afterwards becomes Stanley’s wife; she is exquisite in her 
freshness, yet has strength of purpose, and power to act when 
required to do so. Such delineations must be set down in 
extenuation of the many serious defects which mar these novels. 
Miss Thomas is evidently deeply, nay morbidly, impressed with 
the weaknesses of the flesh,and never wearies of drawing galleries 
of repulsive portraits in exemplification of the various faults and 
sins of poor humanity. In Theo Leigh we have the same dominant 
idea, though the heroine is not sacrificed to its development. 
Theo is a charmingly-conceived and well-drawn character. She is 
allowed in these pages to shine solely from the force of her purity 
and freshness, which are brought strongly into relief by her sur- 
roundings. No adventitious aid of riches or position is accorded 
to her. Misfortunes come upon her thickly; her first love is her 
first grief. Harold Ffrench, who returns her love, is, by a romantic 


marriage, bound to a woman whom circumstances compel him * 


to hate. Theo, after a great deal of suffering, somewhat recovers 
her old habit of thought, and is again buoyant and happy. Ulti- 
mately she is engaged to Frapk Burgoyne, heir to Lord Lesborough. 
This gradual change of feeling is admirably depicted, and evinces 
the nearest approach to analytical power yet given by Miss 
Thomas. Poor Theo, however, is again doomed to disappointment : 
Frank Burgoyne, who is as unstable as water, allows himself to be 
lured away from her by Sydney Scott, an under-bred vulgar 
little flirt, with little to offer him in compensation beyond being 
“a pretty blonde.” Theo Leigh remains unmarried throughout 
the narrative, and Harold Ffrench is killed in a duel with David 
Linley, the Marplot of the book. Miss Thomas, therefore, has 
not respected the usual desire on the part of the novel-reading 
public to see the hero and heroine in a fair way to become 
happy, in the third volume, for the rest of their natural lives. 
Novelty is certainly in some cases a desirable thing, and a 
departure from accepted rules, both in art and fiction, often 
gives freshness and vigour to the creation. We can scarcely, 
however, say conscientiously that Miss Thomas has been successful 
on this point. In order to arrive at her dénouement, she has intro- 
duced a conventional romantic villain in David Linley, who at the 
commencement of the novel is marked by that unmistakable brand 
with which novelists love to stamp their representative bad man. 
In consequence of clashing interests in a love affair, many years 
before the opening of the story in question, David Linley is the 
mortal enemy of Harold Ffrench. Frank Burgoyne is edged on 
by this Linley to propose to Theo Leigh, in order to rob Harold 
Ffrench of her; Linley knowing that, by the death of his wife, 
Ffrench is free to marry Theo, In the character of Frank Bur- 
goyne, who is first the tool of Linley and then the victim of 
Sydney Scott, so improbable a nature is depicted that we can 
scarcely believe in the existence of such a being. Thoughtless 
and heartless jilting is the idiosyneracy of but few men ; an un- 
pleasant incident, by the way, which Miss Thomas honours with 
too much mention. 

In “On Guard” inconstancy is treated in a more sensible manner, 
although an attempt is made at its justification. Miss Thomas 
in some sort displays to us its hateful and baneful qualities by 
powerfully portraying the effect which Bella Vane’s faithlessness has 
on Stanley Villars. There may be exaggeration in this delineation ; 
but if, by so vividly colouring her picture, she forcibly exposes the 
sin of playing with deep and serious feeling, the excess is pardon- 
able, both from the moral it helps to paint, and the intensity it gives 
to the whole effect. We would fain see Miss Thomas’s power of 
observation carried somewhat farther than it has hitherto gone. If 
she cannot see into the penetrata meritis, “ the heart of hearts,” she 
should at least hint at the existence of deeper feeling than appears 


on the surface. It is perhaps vouchsafed to very few to have the 


gift of searching the heart with a lantern ; but Miss Thomas's power 
of writing, and the wealth of concrete imagery she has at her com- 
_ mand, might be more fittingly expended than in describing either 
a Mrs. Galton or a Bella Vane, depicting vacillating heroes with 
| fine heads of hair, or hitting off the foibles and perverseness 
of a mother-in-law who is doomed to undergo the trial of 


\ sinking into dowagerhood. She might also find more worth 
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employment of her talents than in showing how a woman can 
be very just and yet very uncharitable, as in the case of 
Mrs. Markham, or in drawing a detestable female Machiavelli, 
wily at heart, though outwardly arrayed in meekness and all 
purely feminine virtues. Miss Thomas may be a disciple of 
the Spartan method, and choose to instruct by the exhibition 
of deterrent examples. Many would approve of this mode, 
nor are we unconditionally inclined to withhold our sanction ; 
but when we are shown the picture of what we are to avoid, 
we maintain that the subject for our emulation should be forth- 


coming. It may not be indiscreet to express the hope that in her | 


next novel Miss Thomas may introduce into her gallery of portraits 


some of a higher class than those which she has hitherto displayed | 


tous. They would surely serve a good purpose, and must be as 
necessary for the perfect illustration of human nature, as those 
painted in heavy and vitiated colour. Should we even not be 
gratified in this particular, we feel confident that there will still be 





much which will claim our admiration, and that of all impartial | 


judges. Nevertheless, if Miss Thomas aims at complete success— 
an ambition which her manifested power, though as yet immature, 
certainly warrants—we counsel her to look kindly on our suggestions, 
to abstain from coarse expressions, slang, and profanity, both in 
dialogue and description, and to discontinue so vicious and 
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ideas. A vagueness there may be, as belonging of necessity to the 
transcendental nature of the conception; but not an absolute dark- 
ness. We may wish at times that the poet had spread his mind 
less widely over the vast abyss where faith and doubt all but 
neutralize one another; but it is idle to demand of an author 
that he shall be essentially different from what his genius and 
his temperament have made him. In these three volumes 
there is much of beauty, of tenderness, and of thought. 
Mr. Reade has a fine eye for natural scenery, which he paints 
with the hand of an artist and the feeling of a poet. His poem 
on Italy contains some gorgeous pieces of mingled declamation and 
description. “ Man in Paradise,” ‘‘ Cain the Wanderer,” and 
“The Deluge,” are all distinguished by very striking and 
effective passages, though we must confess to a distrust of such 
ambitious subjects, as leading, except in the very greatest of hands, 
to the vagueness of which we have spoken. Some beautiful 
sketches of Dartmoor are interspersed throughout ‘ Revelations 
of Life,” and, generally speaking, Mr. Reade is unusually happy 
when concentrating his vision on the earth and its loveliness. 
The least good of the long poems is that called “ The Laureate 
Wreath.” ‘The story is unreal, without being, in any true sense 


| of the word, ideal, and an air of sentimentalism spreads over the 
| conception. 


arrogant a practice as inventing words which cannot be excused | 


even on the plea of being either euphonious or suggestive. How- 


ever, of Miss Thomas’s future career there is one fact that can be | 
predicated with certainty, and that is that her native vivacity, and | 
clearness of insight up to a certain point, will always render her | 
_ singular power and originality. The poet supposes himself to have 


novels amusing and agreeable — qualities which alone would entitle 
her to the gratitude of the novel-reading public of England. 








MR. READE’S POETICAL WORKS.* 


Mr. Joun Epmunp Reape has been known for years as a writer 
of elegant and graceful poetry, who aims at an honourable place 
in several departments of his art. He must have first come before 
the public about the same time as Tennyson, if not a little earlier; 
and since then he has published many volumes, with more or less 
success. A collected edition of these poems was put forth in 
1857, and another in 1860 ; but, in a brief advertisement prefixed 
to the present reprint, we are told that those editions were 
“premature and imperfect,” and that this has received the author’s 


- “last revisions and additions.” A mere glance at the table of 


contents will show that Mr. Reade’s designs have been both wide 
and high. Tragedy, epic, and descriptive and lyrical poems, are 
all to be found in these three volumes ; and the poet has sufficient 
confidence in his own powers to follow Milton into the depths of 
religious tradition, and to depict “‘ Man in Paradise” in a blank- 
verse poem, written in Miltonic diction. These remote and 
primeval subjects have, indeed, a great attraction for Mr. Reade’s 


On the whole, we prefer Mr. Reade in his shorter poems. Some 
of those in the first volume, derived from subjects in the Greek 
mythology, are instinct with classic grace and fancy ; the lyrics 
are often musical and sweet ; and one brief narrative, entitled 
“Vision of the Ancient Kings,” is in our estimation a work of 


reached, in some dream-vision, a land of gloom and mystery, which 
he feels has never before been penetrated by a human foot :— 


‘* A sense of awe, and doubt, and fear, 
The expectancy of evil near, 
The shadow, not to be put by, 
Of following necessity, 
Crept o’er me, as the jagged trees, 
Muttering above their mysteries, 
Impended o'er.” 


| Presently,— 


muse. We tind in the present volumes two dramatic “ mysteries,” | 


called, respectively, ‘‘ Cain the Wanderer” and “The Deluge ”— 
the poet, in these cases, drawing his inspiration, or at least his 
example, from Byron. On making acquaintance with the several 
poems forming the collection before us, we see in them imagination 
and sentiment, considerable command over the resources of lan- 


guage, and a meditative, introspective habit of mind. We cannot — 


say that they all exhibit equal power, but marks of conscientious 
care and labour are visible throughout. To some extent, Mr. 
Reade’s is a style already out of fashion. Although, as we have 
said, he arose about the same time as Tennyson, he did not, like 
the Laureate, originate, so to speak, a new poetical language ; he 
rather continued the style which was prevalent during the days of 
his youth—that tone of mystical Pantheism, of dissatisfied yearn- 
ing towards infinitude, which was expressed with lurid strength by 
Byron, with greater intellectual subtlety by Shelley, with a more 
Christian application by Wordsworth, but somewhat morbidly by 
all three. In speaking of Pantheism, we do not in the smallest 
degree mean to question Mr. Reade’s religious orthodoxy, 
of which the present volumes give us many proofs. The 
mood to which we refer is simply a poetical mood, proceeding 
from the desire of the poet to identify himself with the 
vast circle of nature, to be penetrated by the spirit of the 
universe, and to penetrate it in turn. A certain sense of an 
undefinable correspondence between the soul of man and the 
essences of inanimate nature, is, of course, an element in all poetry 
worthy of the name ; and, although we think the poets of the first 
thirty years of the present century harped on that one string with 
a dreamy monotony which became at length oppressive, and which 
was certainly not quite healthy, since we live in the concrete and 
particular much more than in the abstract and general, there can 
be no question that this development of poetical sympathy gave 
great richrtess, and a peculiar power and fascination, to the writings 
of those who followed it. Apollonius of Tyana boasted that, by a 
certain charm or occult power, he could understand the utterances 
of all beasts and birds; and it might be said of poetry, by a 


mystical licence, that it translates into itself the universal language | 
of the world. The productions of Mr. Reade are deeply imbued | 
with the spirit of mysticism ; yet he is but seldom unclear as a | 


matter of verbal expression. Accept his stand-point, which is 
that of a mind passionately desirous of communion with abstract 
beauiy and truth, and there is no difficulty in following out his 





* The Poetical Works of John Edmund Reade. A New Edition. Three vols. 
London ; Longman & Co, 





‘*The shapes of Nature round grew rife 
With meaning and mysterious life. 
My soul was opened, and ‘I saw, 
With a sense of fear and awe, 

How the forms of earth apart 
Lived, pulsed by one inspiring heart.” 


In this tremendous region he finds an ancient church, built in 
an unknown and Titanic order of architecture ; and, entering, he 
perceives two statues of mailed and helmeted kings, frowning on 
each other from opposite walls :— 


** East and west were forms alike ; 
Each half-rising as to strike.” 


They were pre-Adamite kings, who had laid waste each other’s 
territory in some wild feud, and had then fallen beneath each 
other’s hands. But God decreed that their breath should be stayed 
in a species of life-in-death :— 
“They died not ; their souls were bound 

In the statues of their pride, 

And were fixed that altar round ; 

To see and feel how blest are those 

On whom the peace of God o’erflows.” 


But a marvellous change ensues. A Voice is heard, whereat the 
two kings, resuming their suspended life, descend from their niches, 
and join hands over the altar’s fire. They are pardoned, and, 
taking the sacred wine-cup, they drink and bless each other. 


**T looked where late the altar shone ; 
But the warrior-kings were gone. 
Each Shape had resumed his throne ; 
But the life had heavenward flown 
Forth from each impassive stone.” 


From this slight sketch it will be seen that, though in the highest 
degree wild and phantasmal in its conception, the “ Vision of the 
Ancient Kings” is not a mere morbid and spectral dream, but has 
a clear, tangible, and noble moral purpose. We cannot, however, 
in a few extracts, give any idea of the extraordinary skill with 
which the conception is worked out. The scenery and all the 
accessories are charged with a strange, weird, mysterious power, 
which makes itself felt throughout ; and we do not think that 
even Coleridge’s “‘ Kubla Khan” gives the :eader a more intense 
feeling of dreamy unreality. We are convinced that such a poem 
the world will not permit to die ; and we are glad to see this and 
the author’s other productions submitted to the public in their 
most matured and elaborated form. 








MANUAL OF THE TURKISH BATH.* 


Tue German who is alleged to have “evolved the idea of a 
camel out of his self-consciousness” had almost as correct an idea 
of that animal as most people have of the nature and effects of the 
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Turkish bath. Some persons will not hesitate to express an 
opinion as to what its effects must be, though they have never been 
in one ; and very many who have given the bath only one trial, 
and have even then resorted toa spurious imitation, are equally 
confident as to the perilous character of this mode of bathing. It 
is generally supposed, for instance, that the quick transition from 
great heat to excessive cold must be very dangerous ; yet, if any- 
thing has been clearly proved by the repeated experiments of 
thousands of bathers, it is that the sudden shock of cold water in 
the form of a douche or plunge-bath, after the bather has been in 
a temperature of from 120° to 170°, and is flowing with perspira- 
tion, is attended with no danger of catching cold, and that, in fact, 
the body is better prepared to resist the cold when heated. If 
the bather do not remain in the cold water too long, reaction 
takes place all the more readily on account of the body having 
been previously heated ; and the only effect is improved circulation 
of the blood, increased vigour, general good health, and, if the 
bath be taken habitually, much less susceptibility to catch cold. 
Strange as this may appear to some, it is fully borne out by the 
well-known fact that in Russia the peasants, by filling a room 
with vapour, raise the temperature to a very high degree, then 
undress, and, when streaming with perspiration, open the window 
or door, and throw themselves into the snow outside, which is 
several feet deep. The shock, experience has proved, is beneficial 
to health, and is never attended with evil consequences. People 
forget that it is by exposing the body to be gradually cooled atter 
heat produced by exertion, and not by external means, that 
we become liable to cold. The great and essential thing, however, 
ina Turkish (or more properly speaking, a hot-air) bath, is the 
application of heat to restore the skin to a healthy state of activity. 
If the skin were varnished completely, death would ensue in a few 
hours from suffocation—a fact which proves that we not only throw 
off waste particles by perspiration through the skin, bat actually 
breathe through it. What then must be the effect of even partially 
allowing the pores of the skin to be stopped? In a primitive 
state of society, when flowing robes are worn, or when very little 
clothing is used, the impurities which pass by perspiration and 
respiration go off into the air at once; but in civilized countries, 
where tight clothing is used, the respiration is partly choked, anda 
hard varuish-like coating is deposited on the skin, which no amount 
of ordinary washing or bathing will remove. Nothing will carry 
it away but first subjecting the body to great heat, and then rub- 
bing it with the hand, as the shampooers do ina Turkish bath. A 
clear proof of this is, that a man who is even in the habit of washing 
his whole person with soap and water every morning will find, to 
his surprise, on going toa Turkish bath, that the sham pooer will rub 
off black flakes of old skin and dirt, which must impede the free 
action of the living skin ; and if a man less scrupulous go to the 
bath for the first time, the deposit which is as it were pealed off him 
would, if collected, make a ball as large as an average snow-ball, 
though not as white. The Romans were aware of the necessity of 
removing this deposit from the skin, and hence took the bath (which 
was in all essentials the same as the Turkish) generally once a day, 
und used an instrument to rub the skin ealled a “strigil.” 

It is somewhat strange that this institution, after having been 
introduced into England two thousand years ago by the Romans, 
who theniselves took it from the East, should again be making its 
appearance, and, it would seem, with a greater probability of 
becoming permanent. What is now looked upon in England as a 
novelty can be shown to have existed four thousand years. 
Although it has been lust sight of in the greater part of Europe for 
hundreds of years, it has existed from time immemorial all over the 
East—from Morocco to Tartary, and from Constantinople to India. 
Something of the same kind has also been in use in Russia and 
Finland, amongst the Red Indians, and, even untila few years ago, 
in the remote parts of Ireland, 

Another very plausible but erroneous supposition is that the 
Turkish bath is weakening, if taken often, on account of the loss of 
perspiration. Perspiration, however, is only one of nature’s means 
of getting rid of the impurities or waste matter in the body, and 
the removal of those impurities cannot be weakening. The best 
answer to this objection is the fact that the shampooers in the 
bath, who work in the hot air more than twelve hours a day, are 
remarkably strong and free from illness. The Turks, too, who 
take the bath regularly at least once a week, are noted for their 
health aud longevity. The armies of the Romans who, as we said 
before, used the same kind of bath even more frequently than the 
Turks, had no sick list and no ambulances ; for, had there been 
any hospital service equivalent to that of modern times, we should 
find it mentioned in the military and political writers of antiquity. 
The Turkish army is generally in so good a state of health that, on 
one occasion, when 50 men out of 3,450 were in hospital, the 
circumstance appeared alarming, and an extraordinary consultation 
was held. One sick man out of seventy is by no means an extra- 
ordinary proportion in the British military hospitals. When the 
Russians occupied the Principalitles conjointly with the Turks, it 
sometimes happened that, on the same day, after a parade, 300 
Russians would go into hospital, out of whom 160 have died ina 
few days, while there was not a single case of death in the Ottoman 
army. 

If there be a complaint for which, on primd facie evidence, one 
might suppose the bath would be useless or injurious, it would be 
consumption ; and we confess that, while considering the bath 
most valuable in many other diseases, we at first entertained this 
idea. Yet, from certain experiments made by Dr. Leared, Phy- 
sician to the lufirmary for the Diseases of the Chest, the report of 
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which was published in the Lancet, in December, 1863, it would 
appear that the bath greatly alleviated the sufferings of the 
patients, and was certainly attendant with most beneficial results. 
Dr. Leared states that if he himself were attacked by phthisis he 
would give the bath the fullest trial. It would seem, therefore, 
conclusively proved by facts that this mode of bathing is not 
weakening ; and when it has been recommended as almost a 
specific for many diseases, such as rheumatism, sciatica, and 
dropsy, by such men as Erasmus Wilson, Dr. Millengen, the 
Sultan’s physician, Sir John Fife, and even by the superintendents 
of public lunatic asylums, it is time that the public and the 
medical profession should give the subject their most serious consi- 
deration. 


A HOME TOUR.* 


“Some of my friends pitied me, some looked surprised, and 
some laughed, when I told them that East Anglia was to be the 
scene of my next holiday travel.” And well they might; for it 
would be hard to find a more unattractive district. “ If height has 
a charm, why not breadth?” he asks; and no doubt breadth, 
whether in a Dutchman or a landscape, does possess claims of its 
own ; but then, as we read farther on, “ the elements are discover- 
able more in the particular than in the general effect.” The word 
“flat” is rarely employed in a complimentary sense ; and its 
popular use shows that the object to. which it is applied wants 
some essential ingredient of beauty. Indeed, so faras Norfolk is 
concerned, our author confesses more than once to the monotony 
of the scene; it has even infected his book. It is ‘a melancholy 
barren province, which would put one in mind of the Deluge, only 
that we have no water... .. Dull and monotonous to a passing 
traveller.” What could be expected of a dead level, where any- 
thing higher than Primrose Hill would be considered a mountain ! 

Mr. White began his tour under favourable auspices, a country 
clergyman having invited him to his vicarage. Notwithstanding 
the fling at his hospitable entertainer’s “ official belief,” we augured 
well of such acommencement. Seeing less of Quakers and more of 
other classes, Mr. White would shake off that cynicism, that con- 
tempt for the world’s opinion, that self-assertion, by which his 
former volumes have been disfigured. And such has been the effect, 
to some extent, of his new associations ; yet traces of the old leaven 
still remain. Thus, in one place, he speaks of the “so-called truths 
of political economy, which no man can believe, unless he be one of 
those grim Calvinists who justify the burning of Servetus.” Now, 
what is there in common between the burning of Servetus and 
the doctrines of political economy? Servetus was, indeed, 
burnt at Geneva, and the religion of that city was Calvivism ; but 
so little had Calvinism to do with it, that Calvin interceded for 
the life of a man who would mostassuredly have been burnt in any 
part of Christendom in the middle of the sixteenth century. Cal- 
vinists, Lutherans, Romanists, were all intolerant of heresy, and 
contended that it ought to be put down with the sword. They had 
no idea of tolerating error. The reformers complained of Rome, 
not because they were persecuted, but because they were persecuted 
as heretics, when they were really members of the true Church. 
As for “ grim Calvinists,” little as we admire Calvin or his peculiar 
doctrines, we cannot forget how much his followers have done for 
the cause of civil and religious liberty in Europe and America. 
Mr. White professes an intense admiration of Cromwell, and 
what was he but one of those very men whom he thus objects to? 

Volumes like these of Mr. White’s are pleasant reading to 
take up at leisure moments. They are a condensation from a 
library of local guides and county histories, which it is always 
unsafe to attempt unless you have been over the ground. Indeed, 
these annual books of travel are as much a manufacture as that of 
boots and shoes. It is this which gives a certain air of unreality to 
most of them ; they smell of the lamp. You may have an amusing 
anecdote here, a scrap of poetry there, and a gushing burst about 
the voice of the sea, and looking up at the stars, in the next page ; 
but you feel that it might all have been written in a back parlour 
in Fleet-street. They want that touch of nature which gave such a 
charm to the books of the old travellers, before it became a fashion 
for Government clerks to utilize their holidays by “ scampers” 
from Pimlico to Pekin. If Mr. White is an offender in this way, 
he is at least an agreeable offender, which is far more than we can 
say of the mob of contemporary tourists. Not out of their fulness, 
but of their emptiness, they speak. 

If we mingle our praise of Mr. White with something of 
blame, it is not that we are insensible to his merits. We 
discover in him great fondness for natural scenery, an intense love 
of rural life, and a fine power of conjuring up before the 
reader's eye the main features of a landscape bya few bold touches. 

Vedo not forget that in his “ Month in Yorkshire” he has written 
one of the best books of home travel in our language, and that he 
has shown Englishmen they need not go abroad in search of 
beautiful or sublime scenery. If he has failed in the present 
instance, it is mainly because he has fallen into the error of 
expanding the materials barely sufficient for one volume into two. 
His path lay along the dreary coast-line from the Thames to the 
Humber. Here and there he made a plunge inland, as to Lincoln, 
where he omitted seeing the works of Clayton and Shuttleworth, 
the great agricultural machine-makers ; but, even after telling us 
rather too frequently where he did not go, and what he should see 
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if he did, he is reduced to the necessity of eking out his two 
volumes with chapters on the worn-out topics of a Sunday walk in 
Epping Forest, and the line between Tilbury and Fenchurch-street. 
Mr. White’s style, always clear, though a little stiff, has im- 
proved during the five years’ rest he has given his pen. With three 
or four exceptions, such as “objurgate a lord,” “to replenish” in 
a neuter sense, and, “‘ though the house be small,” as if there was a 
doubt about it, even the Dean of Canterbury would hardly dis- 
cover a sentence to find fault with. We think, however, that he 
should be satisfied with our language as it is, and not seek to 
coin new words. Having discarded his “ forewords” and “ post- 
faces,” we advise him to send his “ outcomes” and “ foretokens ” 
after them. 





SHORT NOTICES. 


Francis Spira, and Other Poems. By the Author of “The Gentle Life.” 
(Moxon & Co.)—Hitherto known for two or three volumes of very 
agreeable essays, the author of ‘‘ The Gentle Life” now breaks fresh 
ground, and invites criticism on a collection of poems, some of which 
have been written for several years, and been laid by to ripen, while 
others are of a more recent date. The book comes out in some sort 
under the sanction of Mr. Tennyson, for to him it is dedicated, “ by 
permission.’ The first of these poems—which, though it gives the 
title to the volume, is among the shortest—is founded on the life of 
Francis Spira, a civil lawyer of Italy in the middle of the sixteenth 
century, who, according to the story as it is here related, died with a 
full consciousness that he would be damned because he had been a scoffer 
at religion during his life, and had sold justice for his own enrichment. 
In a note to this poem, the title of a work printed at London in 1637 
is quoted, from which it would seem that Spira’s deadly sin consisted 
in apostatizing from the Protestant Church—an offence which, in these 
days of liberal opinion, even Protestants themselves will not regard as 
unpardonable. The accounts of Spira which we have seen do not 
represent him as a scoffer or a dishonest man, but, on the contrary, 
as a highly conscientious man, who, having in a moment of weakness 
renounced his Protestantism out of fear of the consequences to himself 
and his family had he refused, was so stricken with remorse that he 
fancied himself, even while alive, suffering the agonies of perdition. 
Bunyan alludes to the story of Spira in one of his tracts, and the 
author of “ The Gentle Life” thinks that the same writer shadows 
forth the miserable lawyer as the man in despair in “ The Pilgrim’s 
Progress.” At tbe conclusion of the poem, Francis Spira thus 
describes himself :— 

** A man alive 
Damn’d past redemption, past the liveliest hope! 
A man who sinn’d the unpardonable sin ! 
Sinn’d against knowledge and the Holy Ghost. 
A man who, dying, lay for many days 
Facing hell torments, hopeless of relief! 
Not dazed, nor frenzied; horrent, unamazed, 
Knowing his sin beyond the Grace of God! 
And his name Francis Spira, man of Law.” 


The assertion that he is “not dazed, nor frenzied,” is hardly borne 
out by the other parts of the poem, where we find many exclamations 
of fear and dismay. We cannot but think, however, that, if so hor- 
rible a subject was to be chosen at all, the poet might have drawn a 
still more striking picture by representing the deadly calm of a soul 
facing its supposed doom with the resolution of utter despair; though 
it must be admitted that this wonld have been a departure from the 
original record. Nevertheless, the poem, as it stands, is very 
powerful. The story of “John Fairfax ” is also impressively told, 
theugh extremely painful; and there is considerable dramatic force 
and characterization in the soliloquy, entitled “In Sight of Jern- 
salem.” The lyrics, for the most part, are rather prosaic, though, 
being generally very religious in tone, they will probably be favour- 
ably regarded by many to whom poetry is not always acceptable. 

Convict Discipline in Ireland: being an Examination of Sir Walter 
Crofton’s Answer to “Irish Facts and Wakefield Figures.” By John 
T. Burt, B.A. (Longmans.)—Mr. Burt dissents widely from the 
Irish system of penal discipline originated by Sir Walter Crofton, and 
generally held to have been very successful. He disputes the figures 
relied upon as establishing that conclusion, and asserts his belief that 
the reformatory theory is “‘ fundamentally erroneous.” He thinks he 
has proved a close connection between crime and the labour-market, 
offences increasing when employment is scarce; and he urges a 
modification of the undue strictness of the Poor-Law. Mr. Burt has 
evidently thought a good deal on the subject, and his little treatise is 
worth a hearing. 

A Plea for the “Irish Enemy.” By Ynyr H. Burges, B.A. of 
Ch. Ch., Oxford. (Dublin: Hodges, Smith, & Co.)—Altogether dis- 
agreeing with the common English opinion that the Irish are an 
utterly impracticable, ungrateful, and rebellions race, and believing 
that the miseries of Ireland are owing to bad government, to the 
selfishness of the dominant power, and to ignorance in England of 
the treatment Ireland really requires, Mr. Barges devotes sixty-two 
pages to a-consideration of what he conceives to be the causes of 
Irish distress, and to a sketch of those measures which he regards 
as necessary to the prosperity of the land. Though holding decided 
opinions, he writes in an extremely temperate style, and, while 
blaming much of cur previous legislation, he does not exhibit anything 
of an anti-English spirit. He glances at the cruelties practised by 
the early English settlers; advocates the establishment of an equit- 
able system of tenant-right, though he thinks that on this subject a 
good many mistaken views have been hastily advanced ; and demands 
for the Irish people better education, and more especially a system 
of agricuitural training, which shall furnish the great need of 
Ireland—a middle-class. He is opposed, however, to doing away 
with the Established Protestant Church, which he regards as a 
necessary check on Ultramontanism. Mr. Burges, though an Irish- 


man, is a Protestant, and he is a good representative of that section 
of the Liberal party in Ireland which is temperate and loyal in its 
demands. 

On the Food of Man in Relation to his Useful Work. By Lyon 
Playfair, C.B., LL.D., F.R.S., &. (Edinburgh: Edmonston & Don- 
glas.)—We have here the report of a lecture delivered by Dr. Playfair 
at the Royal Society, Edinburgh, on the 3rd of last April, and again 
at the Royal Institution, London, on the 28th of the same month, 
The words of so eminent an authority do not need any recommenda- 
tion from us; but all who are interested in ascertaining how far the 
active employments of life increase the natural waste of the tissues, 
so as to necessitate the consumption of a larger amount of food, will 
find the question illustrated in this lecture with great learning, and 
by the relation of many experiments made by leading physiologists. 

The Church, or Professor Selwyn? By the Rev. Richard Wilson, 
M.A. (Rivingtons.)—This is a rather long and elaborate reply toa 
sermon preached by Professor Selwyn befcre the University of Cam- 
bridge on the 15th of May, 1864, in which he maintained views with 
reference to Scripture inspiration similar to those expressed in 
** Essays and Reviews.” Mr. Wilson, who was one of the ten thousand 
who signed the famous ‘‘ Oxford Declaration,’ defends the orthodox 
view; but, as all the questions involved have been frequently dis- 
cussed in our columns, we need not enter into the reverend gentle- 
man’s arguments as contained in this production. 

Observations on Hay-Fever, Hay-Asthma, or Summer-Catarrh. By 
W. Abbotts Smith, M.D., M.R.C.P. Lond., &c. (Hardwicke.)—The 
mysterious disease prevalent at this season of the year, and by which 
some persons are regularly afflicted as soon as the summer sets in, is 
subjected to an able examination by Dr. Abbotts Smith, who has 
made it a ground of special study, having already contributed some 
observations of his own to the work of his friend, Dr. Phoobus, ** Der 
Typische Frithsommer-Katarrh.” It would seem that hay-fever is 
owing to the benzoic acid which is the main element in the odour of 
sweet-scented grasses, and which is liberated by the agency of the 
summer heat. When the weather is cool and rainy, less of this 
acid is disengaged, and it is found that the patients then suffer in a 
mitigated degree. Benzoic acid in its chemical form will have much 
the same effect; so, it is thought, will the odours of roses and other 
flowers ; and so will the mechanical irritation of powdered ipecacuanha, 
and of other substances, with some persons. Dr. Smith denies that 
the complaint is incurable, and he relates the methods of treatment 
which he has found successful. 

The Works of William Shakespeare. The Text revised by the 
Rev. Alexander Dyce. Vol. Vi. (Chapman & Hall.)—The new 
volume of this excellent edition of Shakespeare contains “ Troilus and 
Cressida,” ‘ Coriolanus,” “Titus Andronicus,” ‘* Romeo and Juliet,” 
“Timon of Athens,” and * Julius Cesar.” The notes and comments 
are more ample than in the earlier volumes; and Mr. Dyce has in 
several instances given us the opinions, conjectures, and emendations 
of other editors, as well as hisown. An interesting body of informa- 
tion is thus supplied, and the reprint, when completed, will be a very 
handsome and a very useful addition to the library-shelves of thought- 
ful Shakespearians. 

Lay-Sermons. By a Member of the Legislature. (James Nisbet.) 
—It is not often that we are favoured with a volume of “ Lay- 
Sermons.” Here, however, is one by a gentleman who is generally 
employed in making laws forus. We cannot say there is anything 
very striking in his discourses; but they address a largo class of 
readers, by whom, doubtless, they will be liked. 

Proceedings of the Literary and Philosophical Society of Liverpool, 
during the Fifty-third Session, 1863-64. No. XVIII. (Longmans.)— 
It is pleasant to find our leading provincial towns devoting their 
attention to literature and philosophy. Here is a collection of papers 
on a great variety of subjects interesting to intelligent and thinking 
men, carefully treated by a large body of writers. Liverpool is to be 
congratulated on having such a society. We see that it has now been 
in existence more than half a century, aud we wish it continued 
success. 

Of pamphlets we have to acknowledge—A Brief Inquiry into the 
Law of the Church of England with respect to Private Confession, by 
Benjamin Shaw, M.A. (Rivingtons), third edition ;—On Free Thought : 
a Charge delivered to the Clergy of the Archdeaconry of Middlesex, at 
the Visitations held at St. Paul’s, Covent Garden, London, on the 15th 
and 16th of May, 1865, by the Ven. John Sinclair, M.A. F.R.S.E., 
Archdeacon of Middlesex, Vicar of Kensington, &c. (Rivingtons) ;— 
The Doctrine of the Church on the Divinity of our Lord Jesus Christ: 
an Essay reprinted, with Additions, from the Ecclesiastic, by the Rey. 
W. Houghton (Masters) ;—Once a Clergyman, always a Clergyman : 
a Letter to the Lord Bishop of London, by Frederick Waymouth 
Gibbs, C.B. (Ridgway) ;—Practical Remarks on the Teaching of Phy- 
sical Science in Schools, by the Rev. W. Tuckwell, M.A. (Rivingtons) ; 
—The Proceedings relative to the Pulling Down and Sale of the Church 
of St. Benet, Gracechurch, in the City of London, under the Provisions 
of the Union of Benefices Act, Stated and Explained, in a Charge to 
the Clergy of the Archdeaconry of London, May 24th, 1865, by the 
Ven. W. H. Hale, M.A., Archdeacon of London (Rivingtons) ;— 
Education ; its Effects on Posterity: a School Sermon, preached in 
St. George’s Church, Leicester, on Sunday, March 26th, 1865, 
by the Rev. Robert James Allen, M.A. (Rivingtons) ;—Life from 
the Dead, or Destructionism and Universalism Combined the True 
Teaching of Scripture (H. K. Lewis) ;—Sugyestions on Town 
Sewage, and its Application to Land by Gravitation, by Lucius H. 
Spooner (Hardwicke) ;—The Truth on the Conversion of the Turkish 
Funds, and on the Formation of the Great Book of the General Otto- 
man Debt (Davies & Co.) ;—Mevico, reprinted from the Saturday 
Review (Longmans) ;— The Independence of Canada, a Tract for 
General Circulation, by A. Alison, Esq. (Redford) ;—and The Ap- 
proaching Dissolution; or, Support the Government, addressed to 
Electors by a Non-Elector (Ridgway). 

We have also received Dictation Exercises, Second Series, by 
Elisabeth M. Sewell (Longmans) ;—The Siz Year Old Parliament and 
its Approaching Dissolution: a Handbook for Candidates and Electors 
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(Longmans), reprinted, with additions, from the Edinburgh Review of 
last October ;—a new edition of the Rev. Charles White Underwood's 
Manual of Arithmetic (Longmans) ;—a second edition of Eugene 
Rimmel’s Book of Perfumes (Chapman & Hall) ;—and The Internal 
Word, or Light becoming Life: a Short Guide to the Rule of Faith and 
of Life, being an Abridgment of the Concluding Portion of Mr. 
Erskine’s Volume on the Doctrine of Election, edited by the Right Rev. 
the Bishop of Argyll (Edinburgh : Edmonston & Douglas). 








BISHOP COLENSO AND MR. GARBETT. 
TO THE EDITOR OF THE “ LONDON REVIEW.” 


Sir,—Having just seen your paper in which (p. 619) you copy 
from the Geological Magazine the Rev. Mr. Bonney’s mistake that in 
a letter in the Guardian (Aug. 24) I taxed Bishop Colenso with 
wilfully shutting his eyes to” a fact, I should be obliged if you will 
let me observe that this is not a sense I think that letter could bear ; 
and that the cause of anger therein was quite different, namely, the 
perseverance in certain holy talk about “inquiry,” and about a 
Christian not being “ at liberty to neglect any fact that it might please 
Providence to bring before him,” when it had just been proved that 
this inquiring public officer could not have written the very first 
argumentative words—or words meant and rumoured to be argu- 
mentative—in his book, if knowing the only fact, in the whole range 
of natural history, of which Providence had suffered him, by his oath 
of office, to bind himself to keep up a public memory :—which I then 
supposed had been for ‘* Providence to bring it before him.” 

The reply to this,—that it was not so,—that a certain German 





lexiconom its under the word “ Rogation-day ”’ the volcanic part of the | 


phenomena,—and that, though this anniversary is confined to the 
Gallic and English Churches, an English bishop has no call, further 
than, as a curate, announcing on Sunday “ what holy-days or fasting- 
days are in the week following to be observed,’—to know more of 
them than the said German lexicon may state has been held valid: 
and therefore I, as a layman, necessarily acquiesce. 
I am, Sir, yours very faithfully, 
London, June 14, 1865. E. L. Garbett, 





LITERARY GOSSIP. 


A curious volume, which has been a long time in preparation, is 
now approaching completion. Its title is ‘ The History of Signboards, 
Ancient and Modern, with Anecdotes of Famous Taverns and Re- 
markable Characters.” Upwards of 100 pages of interesting par- 
ticulars and anecdotes have already been printed, and a great many 
drawings of old signs have been made for the work. Such signboard 
oddities as the “* Bull and Last, * Elephant and Friar,’ “ Bull and 
Two Calves,” with hundreds of other tavern decorations, wil! receive, 
we are assured, full elucidation. If the author has not already 
bagged it, he is welcome to the following anecdote, which very 
recently was an item of gossip in Brussels. One morning, a few 


weeks since, an elderly and respectable gentleman might have been | 


seen on the Place de |’ Hotel de Ville gazing with much curiosity at 
a@ sign over a tobacconist’s. The words which excited his surprise 
were “ Au Petit Gavroche.” Looking first on the sign and then at 
the number of the house, he said to the friend who was with him, “ I 
really don’t understand that ; it certainly was here!’’ Without morecon- 
sideration he entered, and, speaking toan elderly lady, said :— I beg 
pardon, madame, but have you resided in this house very long ?”’ ‘* No, 
monsieur, we have only been here about two years.’’— May I ask why 
you took that sign ? and, ifI am not too inquisitive,do you know M. 
Victor Hugo?” “I donot; but I know little Gavroche, for I have 
read ‘Les Misérables.’ ””—‘ Did you like the book?” ‘ Indeed I did, 
for I, too, belong to the people. I have seen barricades, and [ have 
been in prison for political opinion’s sake.’’ From incidents in her 
career she turned aside to her political opinions, which were ultra Red 
Republican. On concluding a long list of these—for the subject was a 
favourite one, and her listener was very attentive—the gentleman held 
ont his hand to her, saying :—‘* Madame, allow me to shake hands with 
you asa friend. I am the father of little Gavroche.” It was Victor 
Hugo. His astonishment upon seeing his little hero’s name on a 
sign was doubled by its hanging on the house in which he commenced 
writing “ Les Misérables.” The story has probably grown in the 
telling, but the editor of the Indépendence Belge will be able to give 
the correct version. 

It is now understood that the publication of the second volume of 
the French Emperor's “ Life of Czezar” is to be postponed until the 
fall of the year. The eminent painter, M. Jerome, is at present en- 
gaged upon a full length portrait of Julius Caesar, which is to be 
engraved as frontispiece for the next volume. 

Another work by a member of the Buonaparte family is mentioned. 
It is a collection of verses in praise of Corsica, from the pen of the 
Princess Marie Buonaparte. 

: An important book for philologists and students of early English 
literature is now in course of preparation by Mr. F. Leyronpt, pub- 
lisher, of Philadelphia. It is no other than a “Complete Verbal and 
Glossarial Index to Chaucer’s Canterbury Tales,” based on the Har- 
leian MS. No. 7334, as edited by Thomas Wright for the Percy 
Society. Added to this will be special verbal and glossarial indexes, 
with the passages in which the words occur, to “* The Vision and Creed 
of Piers Ploughman,” “La Mort D’Arthure” (Wright’s edition), 
Gower’s “Confessio Amantis” (Pauli’s edition), Wycliffe’s Bible 
(Forshall & Madden’s edition), Spenser’s Poetical Works, and Chap- 
man’s Homer’s “Iliad” ard “ Wvesey ” (looper’s edition). The 
Appendix will contain obsolete words, and words with obsolete mean- 
ings, from Douglas’s Scotch translation of Virgil's “‘_neid,” Shake- 
speare, Milton, Fuller, Taylor, Holland, Golding, and various other 
sources, with the passages in which they occur. To the whole will 
be prefixed a Grammar of the English Language of the fourteenth 





century, and an Essay on the Versification of Chaucer. The editor 
is Hiram Corson, A.M., Professor of Moral Science, History, 
Rhetoric, and the Constitution, in Jerard College, Philadelphia, and 
recently well known in American literary circles by his edition of 
Chaucer’s “ Legende of Goode Women.” The work will be published 
by subscription, and will form a thick 8vo. volume of about 800 pages. 
The price is to be ten dollars, and a large and extra fine paper edition 
is also to appear. 

The anniversary meeting of the “ German Society in London, for 
Science, Art, and Literature,” took place last Saturday, when Dr. 
Kinkel, the President, gave a concise and complete account of its 
origin, growth, and successfal working. It has been constituted with 
the landable object of uniting the numerous but scattered German 
representatives of science, art, and literature, resident in England, 
into one body. Each member is bound to read a paper—in German, 
of course—when his turn comes. Political questions and religious 
controversies are strictly and wisely excluded. The society counts 
among its members Professor Hofmann, the celebrated Sanscrit 
scholar, Professor Goldstiicker, Dr. Seemann, Dr. Schaible, Dr. Heimann, 
Herr Oscar Reichenbach, the well-known journalists Schlesinger and 
Kaufmann, Professor Bachheim, and several others more or less 
known in the literary world. 

In our “ Literary Gossip” last week, an advertisement was quoted 
from the Times of the 30th instant, in which the public were informed 
that recommendations of hotels, doctors, and house-agents, might be 
inserted in the Continental Bradshaw for sums therein stated. We 
are assured that this advertisement was inserted in the leading journal 
by some malicious person without the assent or knowledge of the pro- 
prietors of the Continental Bradshaw. 

On the 30th of the present month the partnership hitherto sub- 
sisting between Mr. George Routledge, Mr. F. Warne, and Mr. R. W. 
Routledge, will terminate. After that date, business will be carried on 
by the Messrs. Routledge under the style and title of George 
Routledge & Sons, who will receive all accounts due to, and meet all 
claims against, the present firm. 

Some of the lectures which M. Alexandre Dumas has recently 
been delivering in Paris and the other large towns of France have 
been interdicted by the Government. Various conjectures as to the 
actnal cause of the stoppage have been made; amongst others, the, 
following phrase in M. Dumas’ last lecture is quoted as the reason :— 
“T have done more than the Emperor for the poor at Lyons; he gave 
20,000f., my conference produced 20,580f. [ did more than King 
Leopold at Antwerp,” &c. The early lectures of M. Dumas were on 
the “‘ History of France in the reign of Henry II.,” and similarly dry 
subjects, and they were not thought much of. The veteran novelist 
has written to the Paris Presse :—“ I said, in speaking of my friend, 
Hugo, and in explaining the difference between his early poetry and 
his national poetry, ‘I continue to give my hand to those who are 
led by change of opinion to misfortune and exile, but I withdraw it 
from those whom their change of opinion leads to fortune and honours.’ 
In uttering those words, I believed that I was giving expression to a 
noble axiom in morals, and not proclaiming a dangerous political 
maxim. I lose by the defect of social and literary intelligence 5,000f. 
or 6,000f. a month ; but the poor, to whom in one month I have given 
nearly 30,000f., will lose yet more. But, in default of Fiance, foreign 
countries remain to ine.” 

The recent success of the Ow! has induced some gentlemen, members 
of one of the principal clubs in Pall Mall, to start a bumorous rival, 
under the title of the Bat. Like its progenitor, it will give all 
sorts of private intelligence from the most exclusive quarters, but at 
what periods, or how, it wil! take its flight, has not yet been disclosed. 

To the collected edition of the writings of M. de Tocqueville, 
recently announced by us as in preparation, will be added his 
correspondence with his wife. Since her death they have been 
perused, and report speaks of them as “ inexpressibly charming.” 

The scraps of humour and wise sayings of the late President 
Lincoln are about being published in America. The title of the book 
is to be, ‘‘ Thoughts that will Live; being Memorable Sentences from 
the Addresses, Speeches, and other Writings of Abraham Lincoln,” 
edited by the Rev. E. E. Hale. Mr. Emerson has thus expressed 
himself concerning it :—‘‘ He (Abraham Lincoln) is the author of a 
multitude of good sayings, so disguised as pleasantries that it is 
certain they had no reputation at first but as jests; and only later, by 
the very acceptance and adoption they find in the mouths of millions, 
turn out to be the wisdom of the hour. I am gure, if this man had 
ruled in a period of less facility of printing, he would have become 
mythological in a very few years, like Alsop or Pilpay, or one of the 
Seven Wise Masters, by his fables and proverbs. But the weight and 
penetration of many passages in his letters, messages, and speeches, 
hidden now by the very closeness of their application to the moment, 
are destined hereafter to a wide fame. What pregnant definitions ; 
what unerring common sense; what foresight; and, on great occa- 
sions, what lofty, and, more than national, what humane tone !”’ 

Mr. Spencer Hall, Librarian of the Athenzeum Club, Pall-mall, is 
about to publish, with Notes and an Introduction, a translation from 
the Spanish of documents connected with the reign of Elizabeth, by 
Don Tomas Gonzales. This gentleman was one of the first to direct 
attention to the value and interest of the Simancas Papers, as they 
are called amongst historical students. 

We have more than once commented on the abuses of power 
occasionally shown by the authorities at the British Museum towards 
the assistants in attendance there. Some time ago, they were sent 
to an underground room for their refreshments, the privilege of going 
out into the fresh air for what they might want being suddenly, and 
without any reasonable cause, stopped. At present, a system of 
fines has been introduced as a punishment for the most trifling 
errors, and if before the dining-room was a grievance, the question 
now is whetler there will be any dinner at all for the unfortunate 
assistants. We understand that it is not improbable that the 
attendants may ultimately address Parliament upon the subject, 
especially as the system has been introduced without the sanction of 
the trustees. Some of the fines have amounted to sums varying from 
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£8 to £10 at a time. As a body of young men in the employ of the 
Government, they probably see less of the amenities of official life than 
any other pablic employés. 

The advertisements put forth by English publishers are certainly 
very tame when compared with those issued by their brethren of 
Boston and New York. This is how Messrs. Walker, Fuller, & Co., 
publishers of the former city, make their announcements. The 
large type display and the italics we omit :—‘ Orders for ‘The Pioneer 
Boy,’ the most authentic, popular, and readable Life of Abraham 
Lincoln, are pouring in from all parts of the country. The trade 
will do well to replenish their stock. We are on the twenty-eighth 
thousand, and there is no limit to the possible sale if the book is put 
where the people who want it can get it.—Just published, ‘The 
Youth’s History of the Rebellion,’ Vol. I1., from Roanoke to Marfrees- 
boro’, original and spirited illustrations. Nearly 10,000 copies of the 
first volume of this invaluable family history have been sold 
since its publication last spring.—‘ Berlin, being Vol. VI. of the 
favourite ‘ Spectacle Series,’ profusely illustrated ; this is the brightest 
and most entertaining of one of the best series of juvenile books now 
in the market; we have the six volumes, forming the first series, 
in a neat box.” 

The first public meeting of the Palestine Exploration Fund will be 
held at Willis’s Rooms, on Thursday, the 22nd instant. The Arch- 
bishop of York will preside. 

It having been very positively stated in many papers that Once a 
Week was about to be discontinued, Messrs. Bradbury & Evans say 
that there is no foundation whatever for the rumour. Mr. Lucas 
retires from the editor’s chair, and Mr. Walford, for a long time sub- 
editor, takes his place. 

Six different “ Lives” of the new American President, Andrew 
Johnson, are announced in the United States. That by Frank Moore, 
author of the ** Rebellion Record,” and advertised by Messrs, LirrLe, 
Brown, & Co. will probably obtain the widest circulation. 

The secretary of the Printers’ Almshouse Society has issued a cir- 
cular addressed to the patrons and friends of Jiterature, asking for 
more help to assist aged and necessitous printers. The almshouses 
are situated at Wood Green, near Ilornsey, and one-half of the building 
being now occupied with inmates, the committee want to increase the 
number. In mentioning this desire of the benevolent gentlemen who 
have exerted themselves in building the houses, we were not asked by 
them to pass round the plate, but any reader who sympathizes with 
the undertaking will find the treasurer, Mr. Vincent Figgius, the well- 
known type-founder, very willing to receive contributions. 

A cheap edition of Captain Hull’s very interesting book, “ Life with 
the Esquimaux,” is now being issued. 

Some more autograph memorials of Charles Lamb and Leigh Hunt 
have been disposed of during the week by Messrs. Sotheby, Wilkin- 
son, & Hodge, together with avery extraordinary gathering of heraldic 
and topographical MSS., formed many years since by the Rev. Dr. 
Wellesley. Next week, the library of Gilbert Abbot a’ Beckett, famous 
as one of the first contributors to Punch in its most flourishing days, 
and as the author of those humorous books, the *‘ Comic Histories ” 
of Rome and England, will be sold by the same gentlemen. 

From America we learn that Messrs. Lirrne, Brown, & Co., of 
Boston, propose shortly to issue in twelve monthly volumes the 
** Works of Edmund Barke,” as edited by his literary executors, and 
completed under the superintendence of Dr. William King, Bishop of 
Rochester. The first volume will appear during the present month. 
The price is to be two dollars and a quarter each volume. 

The dull season of publishing has now set in. Many important 
works are in course of preparation ; but, with the new Parliamentary 
election and the termination of the so-called “ London Season”’ close 
at hand, publishers are generally keeping over until the autumn all 
works that will admit of delay. The following announcements of new 
books have been gleaned during the week :— 

Messrs. Suiru, EvpEr, & Co.’s new publications in the press com- 
prise “‘ Hardy Ferns, how I Collected and Cultivated them,’ by Nova 
Bellairs, with coloured frontispiece; ‘‘ Waterloo,’’ a Sequel to the 
Conscript,” from the French of Erckmann Chatrian; ‘‘ Noel, or It 
Was to Be,” by Robert Baker and Skelton Yorke, 2 vols.; ‘* Faith 
Unwin’s Ordeal,” by Georgiana M. Craik, author of “ Winifred’s 
Wooing,” and of “Lost and Won,” 2 vols.; and ‘“*Shelburn,” by 
Alexander Leighton. 

Messrs. BLackwoop & Sons have in the press “The History of 
Scotland, from Agricola’s Invasion to the Revolution of 1688,” by 
J. Hill Burton; ‘‘ Etoniana,” originally published in Blackwood’s 
Magazine, 1 vol. ; * The Operations of War Explained and Illustrated,” 
by Colonel E. B. Hamley, 1 vol., with Plans; and ‘‘ The Handy Horse- 
Book, or Practical Instructions on Riding, Driving, and the General 
Care and Management of Horses,” by a Cavalry Officer. 

Messrs. Biackte & Son have in the press “The Student’s English 
Dictionary, Etymological, Pronouncing, and Explanatory,” by John 
Ogilvie, editor of the “Imperial” and the ‘ Comprehensive 
Dictionary,” illustrated by about 300 Engravings on Wood, prepared 
especially for the use of colleges, academies, and advanced schools. 

Messrs. Hurst & BLACKETT announce for early publication a new 
novel, entitled ‘* Miss Carew,” by Amelia B. Edwards, author of 
** Barbara's Llistory,” &c., in 3 vols.; and ** Adventures among the 
Dyaks of Berneo,” by Frederic Boyle, 8vo.4 with illustrations. 

Messrs. GrooMBRIDGE & Sons have nearly ready, with illustrations, 
“Sea-fishing as a Sport: an account of the varicus kinds of Sea 
Fish, how, when, and where to catch them, in their various Seasons 
and Localities,” by Lambton J. H. Young. 

Two members of the Institut, MM. Leclerc and E. Renan, have just 
published an important work at Micue. Levy’s, entitled “ L’ Histuire 
Littéraire de la France au Quatorzi¢me S:écle.” 

We have received the first number of a bi-weekly newspaper which 
has appeared at Paris in Russian and French, called L’ Echo de la 
Presse Russe, consisting of extracts from Russian papers. We should 
suppose this is supported by the Russian Government, as it is hardly 
conceivable that its projectors could imagine the public would be 
much interested in such a periodical. 
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LIST OF NEW PULLICATIONS FOR THE WEEK, 


Argyll (Duke of), India under Dalhousie. Svo., 6s. 

Belgravia, Brompton, and Kensington Directory. 

Boy's Own Volume (The). Vol. V. 8vo., 5a. 

British Controversialist (The). Vol. XX{I. Crown 8vo., 3s, 6d. 

Chronica Monasterii 8. Albani. Edited by H. T. Riley. 8vo., 10s. 

Cyclopsedian Atlas (The). New edit. Folio, 21s. 

Daubeny (C.), Essay on the Trees and Shrubs of the Ancients, 8vo., 53, 

Denis Donne, by Annie Thomas. New edit. Cr. 8vo., 63. 

Dymond (A. H.), The Law on its Trial. Feap. 3s. 6d, 

Edgar (J. G.), The Boy Crusaders. Feap., 3s. 6d. 

Family Friend (The), Midsummer vol. Cr. Svo., 3s. 6d. 

Ferguson (Rev. J. B.), Facts in the Life of. 8vo., 10s, 6d. 

Goodwin (Dean), Commentary on St. Luke, Cr. 8vo., 93. 

Grote (J.), Exploratio Philosophica. 8vo., 9. 

Harland (J.), Ballads and Songs of Lancashire. 

Henniker (R.), Trifles for Travellers. Feap., 1s. 

Historia et Cartularium Monasteri St. Petri Gloucestria, edited by W.H. Hart, 
VolIl. Syo., 10s. 

Hodgson (S. H.), Time and Space. 8vo., 16s, 

Homilist (The). Vol. V. 3rd series. Cr. 8vo., 5s. 6d. 

King (C. W.), Natural IListory of Precious Stones. Royal Svo., 21s, 

Landmarks of Modern History. New edit. 1lzmo., 5s. 6d. 

Langleyhaugh: a Tale. 2 vols, Cr. 8vo., 21s. 

Lusk's Practice of the Superior Courts. 3rd edit. 

Monthly Packet (The). Vol. XXIX. Feap., 5s. 

Ouvry (F.J.), Henri de Rohan. Cr. 8yo., 7s. 6:1. 

Principles of Education, by the Author of ‘‘ Amy Herbert.”’ 2 vols. Feap., 12s, 6d. 

Proctor (R. A.), Saturn snd its System. S8vo., 14s. 

Rogers on Elections. l0Othedit. S8vo, £1. 12s, 

Rose Aylmer's Home. 3 vols. Cr. 8vo., £1. 11s. 6d. 

Semmes (Comr. R.), The Log of the Alubuma and the Sumter. 
Fezp., 2s. 

Sensation Trials. Feap., 1s. 6.1. 

Sewell (E.), Dictation Exercices. 

Six Year Old Parliament (The). Feap., 2s. 

Snell (HH. 1.), Streams of Refreshing. Feap., 3s. 6d. 

Smith (Goldwin), Lectures on the Study of History. 2nd edit. Cr. 8vo., 3s. 6d. 

Stanley (Dean), Spistles of St. Paul to the Corinthians, %rd edit. Svo., 18s. 

Spiers (A.), Manual of Commercial Terms, English and French, 2nd edit. 12mo., 
is. 6d, 

Stoddart (G. H.), Latin Deleeius. New e lit. 

Strathmore: a Romance, by Uwda. 3 vols. 

Studies fur Stores. New edit. Cr. Svo., 63. 

Tomlins (J.), Improved Renderings of Passages in Scripture. 

Remarks on Trege!le's Text of the Revelation. 

————- Comparative Vocabulary ia Forty-eight Languages. 

Tyndall (J.),On Radiation, Feap., 23. 6d, 

Underwood (C. W.), Manual of Arithmetic. Feap., 2s, 6d, 

Walker (C.), Threa Months in an Engli h Mona-tery. Feap., 3s. 6d. 

Warren (Mrs.), How I managed my Children. Cr, 8vo., 1s. 

West (C.), Lectures on the Disea-es of Childhvod. Sth edit. 8vo., 163. 

White (J. B.), Linea Trades’ Ready Reckoner. Royal 8vo., 293. 


12mo., 1s. 


Feap., és. 


2 vols. 8vo., £2. 6s. 


Cheap edit. 


2nd series, 18mo., 1s, 


12mo , 43. 
Cr, 8vu., £1. 11s, 6d. 


8vo., 4a, 
8yvo., 33. 
dio., 43. 6d. 
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ADVERTISEMENTS. 


NHE APPROACHING ELECTIONS AND FREEDOM 
OF WORSHIP. — Electors who value your common right, under the 
Parochial System and Common Law of England, to the free use of your parish 
churches for yourselves and your children, and all who care for the moral and 
religious welfare of the mass of the people, are earnestly requested to press upon 
candidates such questions as follow :-—- 

** Are you in favour of free parish churches ?” 

‘* Ts a pew-rented church entitled to church-rates ?” Ane ; 

«Is any church in which the seats are appropriated to a minority of the parish. 
ioners or to any non-parishioners entitled to rates ?’’ can 

‘“In any Church Building Bill, wi'l you oppose all clauses authorizing Pews or 
Pew-rents in any parish or district church ? ” 

THE NATIONAL ASSOCIATION FOR PROMOTING FREEDOM OF 
WORSHIP supplies trac!s in any number for distribution post-free, and thank- 
fully receives the names of persovs willing to aid it in the a missionary work of 
throwing open Christian ordinances to the people at large, by the abolition of private, 
rights in Parish Churches. 

Central Offices: Ridgefield, Manchester. 

June, 1865. 

















HIGHLY CURIOUS AND RARE BOOKS, 


VV E*SRS. PUTTICK & SIMPSON, Auctioneers of Literary 
it Property, will SELL by AUCTION at their House, 47, Leicester-square, 





W.C. (West Side), on THURSDAY, June 22, and two following days, a very 1mpor- 


tant Collection of extremely interesting RARE AND CURIOUS BOOKS, 
chiefly in Foreign Languages, from the very infancy of the Typographic Art to the 
present time; Copies of earliest books printed at various Continental towns— 
dialects ; numerous works relating to ange, all and Historical Collections 
including some publications of great value ; — poetical pieces; rare muric 

treatises; rare and curious English books, &c.—The whole of this extraordinary 
Collection is in fine condition, many of the books being in exquisite bindings by the 
most renowned ancient and modern binders (among them are specimens from the 
celebrated Mecenate and Grolier libraries). Catalogues sent on receipt of two 


stamps. 
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ISHOP OF LONDON’S FUND.—The design of the Fund 

is to provide the poorer Parishes in the Diocese with the means of Christian 

instruction and worship. With this object, its first work is to assist in subdividing 

the large and deficient Parishes into manageable Districts, and in placing them 

under Missionary Clergy, who may awaken in those living in the Mission Districts 

a personal sense of the value of religion, a desire to welcome Christian ordinances, 
and a willingness to contribute to their permanent establishment. 

It is intended that these Mission Districts, in all cases where it may appear 
desirable, shall hereafter become independent Parishes, provided with Ghasche, 
Parsonages, and Schools, and endowed by the Ecclesiastical Commissioners. 

The population of London has unhappily been allowed to increase without any 
adequate provision being made for its religious wants. The Fund now seeks, by an 
extraordinary effort, to make up for past arrears, and to place the Diocese in a 
position in which the annual increase of the population may be provided for from 
the resources of the newly-formed Parishes themselves, with the aid of existing 
Societies. 

The population of London very nearly equals that of Scotland. Its annual in- 
crease is as large as the population of the cities of York or Exeter. And this 
increase is greatest in the poorer outskirts of the Metropolis, where large numbers 
of pereons with very small or precarious incomes are crowded together. They can- 
not themselves do all that is required to raise Churches and to provide the 
parochial machinery which their present wants demand. For the execution of this 
work the aid of the whole Diocese is needed. 

It is earnestly hoped, therefore, that Owners of lands and houses, Employers of 
labour, Visitors to London, and all whose residence’in the Metropolis draws together 
the poor to minister to their wealth or luxuries, will join in a work which interests 
all the inhabitants of London alike, which is a common duty, and which, with the 
blessing of Almighty God, will spread new Christian influences amongst a vast 
portion of the population who are now without them. 

OBJECTS OF THE FUND. 

1, Missionary Clergy or Additional | 5. Schools. 

Curates. 6. Mission Rooms or School Churches. 

2. Scripture Readers. 7. Endowment of Old and New Districts. 

3. Mission Women. 8. Endowment of Curacies. 

4. Clergymen’s Residences. 9. Building of Churches, 

Orricss, 464, Pati-ma.t, 8.W. 








ISHOP OF LONDON’S FUND.—Subscriptions for Ten or 

any Number of Years, or Donations in One Sum, will be appropriated 

according to the Will of the Donor, either to the General Fund or to any of its 
special Objects. 

Subscriptions may be paid to Messrs. Herries, Farquhar, & Co., 16, St. James’s- 
street; Messrs. Hoare & Co., 37, Fleet-street; Sir Samuel Scott, Bart., & Co., 
1, Cavendish-square ; Messrs. Coutts & Co., 59, Strand; Messrs. Barnett & Co., 
62, Lombard-street ; the Bank of England; or to Thomas Bodley, Esq., Secretary, 
at the Office, 46a, Pall-mall, 8.W., to whom also Post-office Orders may be made 
payable. Cheques sent to the Office should be crossed ‘ ‘Herries & Co.” 

FFICE, 464, Pati-mMatt, 8.W 








RITISH ASSOCIATION for the ADVANCEMENT of 

SCIENCE.—The NEXT ANNUAL MEETING of the Association will be 

held, under the Presidency of Prof. PHILLIPS, F.R.S., &., at BIRMINGHAM, 

commencing on Wednesday, September 6. Notices of Papers proposed to be read 

at the Meeting should be sent to the Local Secretaries at Birmingham (Rev. G. D. 

Boyle, J. H. Chamberlain, Esq., W. Mathews, Esq., jun.), or to the Assistant- 
General Secretary, G. Griffith, Esq., Oxford. 

On and after August 7, until September 2, Life Members who intend to be 
ee mee at the Meeting may receive their Tickets by applying to the General 

reasurer, and returning to him their Life Member’s invitation cirenlar; Annual 
Subscribers who wish to receive their Tickets must return their invitation circular 
with £1 enclosed to the General Treasurer (W. Spottiswoode, Ksq., 50, Grosvenor- 
place, London, 8.W.). 

The Executive Committee at Birmingham will elect New Members and Associates 
on the following conditions :— 

I. New Life Members for a composition of £10, which entitles them to receive 
gratuitously the Reports of the Association which may be published after the date 
of payment. 

II, New Annual Subscribers for a payment of £2 for the first year. These 
receive gratuitously the Reports for the year of their admission, and for every follow- 
ing year in which they continue to pay a subscription of £1, without intermission. 

it. Associates for this Meeting only for a payment of £1. They are entitled 
to receive the Report of the Meeting at two-thirds of the Publication Price. 

Ladies may become Members on the same terms as Gentlemen, and Ladies’ 
Tickets (transferable to Ladies only) may be obtained by Members, on payment 
of £1. 

After September 2, personal application for Tickets must be made at the Re- 
ception Room, Birmingham, which will be opened on Monday, September 4th. 

Members and others who wish to obtain information about the Local arrange- 
ments are requested to communicate with the Local Secretaries at Birmingham, 








LYMOUTH BOROUGH PRISON.—The Office of Chaplain 

to this Prison having become vacant by the death of the Rev. George David 
Doudney, Clergymen of the Church of England who are desirous of becoming 
Candidates for that Office are requested to make application and send their Testi- 
monials on or before the Twenty-seventh day of June instant, to the Clerk to the 
Magistrates, from whom the duties and other particulars may be obtained. 


Stipend £80 per annum. 
THOMAS PHILLIPS, Clerk to the Magistrates. 
Guildhall, Plymouth, 14th June, 1865. 





H OSPITAL FOR SICK CHILDREN, 48 and 49; 
Great Ormond-street, W.C. 
Patron—The QUEEN. 
Present number of Beds for In- Patients, 66. 
Weekly Attendance of Out-Patients, 1,500. 

The Committee, in order to meet the numerous and ever-increasing applications 
for admission, have effected alterations that will enable them at once to open a new 
ward, containing six beds; other alterations are in progress which will permit a 
further addition of nine beds, total fifteen, entailing an additional expenditure of 
nearly £300 per annum, 

The Committee earnestly solicit AID. The Hospital is not endowed, but entirely 
ee on voluntary support. 

3ankers—Mesers. Williams, Deacon, & Co., Birchin-lane ; Messrs. Hoare, Fleet- 
street; Messrs. Herries, St. James’s-street. 








u F,. H. DICKINSON, Chairman, 
ay, 1865. 





Se i TURNER PICTURES in the NATIONAL GALLERY, 

Photographed by THURSTON THOMPSON, mounted on fine cardboard. 
Size of Photo., l4in. by 10 in. Also coloured in Water-Colours. 

Coloured Copies from the Works of MEISSONNIER, MACLISE, CLARKSON 
STANFIELD, WM. HUNT, H. LEJEUNE, &e. &e. 

Photographs of THORWALDSEN’S BAS-RELIEFS. 

The above on View at 22, Soho-square. 
A. MARION, SON, & Co., 22 and 23, Soho-square, London. 
*," Catalogues free on receipt of postage-stamp. “d 


O PROFESSIONAL MEN.—MR.J.B. LANGLEY, M.R.CS. 
(late of King’s College), continues to give his personal and prompt attention 
to every kind of negotiation between gentlemen engaged in medicine, law, lite- 
rature, architecture, science, or other professional avocations. The business is 
conducted with the most careful regard to the interests of clients, and based upon 
the principle that no fees are charged unless service be rendered. Professional 
practices for transfer, partnerships for negotiation, and professional assistants 
always on the register. Highest references given. Professional Agency 
(established 1848). 
Professional Agency, 50, Lincolu’s Inn-fields, W.C, 








| icon CREDIT FONCIER AND MOBILIER of ENGLAND 
(LIMITED), 


AUTHORIZED CAPITAL .., sie ese ove £4,000,000 
CAPITAL SUBSCRIBED _.., ies ase eos 2,000,000 
CAPITAL PAID-UP ... én oes ae ove ove 500,000 
RESERVE FUND se Re oss sai es 200,060 
DIVIDEND RESERVE FUND _.... was eee eee 70,000 





Directors. 
The Right Hon. JAMES STUART WORTLEY, Governor. 
JAMES LEVICK, Esq., Merchant, King’s Arms-yard, 2 Deputy G 
JAMES NUGENT DANIELL, Esq., London, 5 ees See 
James Childs, Esq., London. 
Alexander Dunbar, Esq., Old Broad-street, London. 
Charles Ellis, Esq., Lloyd's. 
Adolphe Hakim, Esq. (Messrs. Pinto, Hakim Brothers, & Co.), London. 
~ _ T. C. Haliburton, M.P., Chairman of the Canada Agency Association, 
ondon,. 
William Harrison, Esq. (Messrs. Young, Harrison, & Bevan), Director of the 
Thames and Mersey Insurance Company. 
Richard Stuart Lane, Esq. (Messrs. Lane, Haukey, & Co.), London. 
Charles E. Newbon, Esq., London. 
Henry Pownall, Esq., J.P., Russell-square, London. 
— ogg Smith, Esq. (Messrs. Mackrill Smith & Co.), Old Broad-street, 
onden. 
Edward Warner, Esq., M.P., London. 
John Westmorland, Esq. (Director of the Royal Insurance Company), London, 
Albert Grant, Esq., Managing Director. 
BaNKERS. 


The Agra and Masterman’s Bank (Limited). 
Messrs, Smith, Payne, & Smiths. 
The National Bank, London, Dublin, and its branches in Ireland. 
The Alliance Bank (Limited), London, Liverpool, and Manchester. 
SoLicrTors. 
Messrs. Newbon, Evans, & Co., Nicholas-lane, E.C. 


BUSINESS TRANSACTED. 


This Company negotiates loans for Colonial and Foreign Governments. 
Co-operates in the financial arrangements of British and other Railways. 
Makes advances to Corporations, Town Councils, and other public bodies. 
Negotiates loans for Public Works, 
Assists in the introduction of Industrial and Commercial undertakings. 
Makes advances upon approved Stccks, Shares, Bonds, &c. 
Makes temporary loans upon eligible Freehold and Leasehold Securities. 
ALFRED LOWE, Secretary. 
London, 17 and 18, Cornhill, May 4th, 1865. 
+ meacpanilaatias ISSUED by the CREDIT FONCIER AND 
MOBILIER OF ENGLAND (Limited). 
ISSUE OF £500,000 DEBENTURES WITH INTEREST PAYABLE 
QUARTERLY. 
The Directors have decided to issue Debenture Bonds of the Company for the 
amounts and bearing interest us under, viz. :-— 
In sums of £10, £20, £50, £100, £250, £500, and £1,000, with coupons attached. 








INTEREST. 
FOP TAPCO FOGTB co ccvenccsscesconscess 6 per cent, per annum. 
WOE BVO PONER” Biisscasecsstvevissssves 64 $s = 


For Seven years .........seeeseserees 7 9: ” 

Interest payable quarterly, viz., on the 30th March, 30th June, 30th September, 
ard 30th December, in each year, at the Company’s bankers. The first payment 
of interest will be made on the 30th June next. 

The distinctive feature in the Debentures issued by this Company is their perfect 
security ; the amount of the capital subscribed, paid up, and uncalled, and the 
general invested assets of the Company, as well as the large reserve fund, affording 
the most ample security to the investor. 

These debentures are issued payable to bearer, and can therefore pass by simple 
delivery from hand to hand, without endorsement, and are free from any further 
stamp duty. They are also issued—to meet the requirements of Trustees and 
others—transferable by deed only, to be duly registered in the Company's books in 
the names of the investors or their assigns. 

Forms of application can be obtained of the Secretary, to whom all communica- 
tions must be addresased.—By order of the Court, 

ALFRED LOWE, Secretary. 

London, 17 and 18, Cornhill, May 4th, 1865. 
eo RECEIVED by the CREDIT FONCIER and 

MOBILIER OF ENGLAND (LIMITED), 
RATES FOR MONEY ON DEPOSIT. 
This Company receives Money on Deposit in Sums of £10 and upwards, at the 
undermentioned rates, from this day until further notice, viz. :— 
At fourteen days’ notice. ... ova .. 3 per cent. per annum, 
At one month’s notice wos 98 Jer cent, per annum, 
FOR FIXED PERIODS OF— 
Not less than 3 months and up to 6 months -» & per cent, per annum. 
Beyond 6 months and up to 9 months ... 4} per cent. per annum. 
Beyond 9 months and up tol2 months _.., ... 5 per cent. per annum. 
Beyond 12 months and up to 24 months ... 5} per cent, per annum, 

Forms of Application can be obtained of the Secretary, to whom all communi- 
cations must be addressed, 

By order of the Court, 

17 and 18, Cornhill, London, June 15th, 1865. 
SIX PER CENT. DEBENTURES. 
r i ‘HE SUBMARINE TELEGRAPH COMPANY, 

INCORPORATED BY ROYAL CHARTER. 
DIRECTORS, 
SIR JAMES CARMICHAEL, BART., Chairman. 
Lord de Mauley. Henry Moor, Esq., M.P. 
Francis Edwards, Esq. C. Sanderson, Esq. 
Samuel Gurney, Esq., M.P. G. Scamell, Esq. 
Capt. J. Grant, late R.A. Right Hon. James Stuart Wortley. 

The Directors are prepared to receive applications for the Debentures of this 
Company, to replace those falling due. The amount of the Debentures is restricted 
to one-third of the Capital; the Interest payable on thissum Half-yearly, is £5,280 
per annum, and forms the firsf*harge on the Revenue of the Company, the gross 
amount of which is now £50,000 per annum. ‘the Debentures are issued for Kive 
years, in sums of £50 and ups*ards, and are secured by the whole of the property, 
effects, and revenues of the Company, which include a Reserve Fund equal to one- 
sixth of the Debenture debt; by a special Resolution, one-tenth of the Revenue 
is added Half-yearly to the Reserve Fund. The Company has seven cables in con- 
nection with the Continent, the exclusive Concessions for carrying Telegraph 
messages until 1889, and a Revenue which has increased from £30,000 to £50,000 
per annum, since the original Debentures were issued in 1861. 

By order, 8. M. CLARE, Secretary. 

58, Threadneedle-street, London, E.C. 








ALFRED LOWE, Secretary. 





£4. 10s, PER CENT. DEBENTURE STOCK, 
HE GREAT EASTERN RAILWAY COMPANY 
are now issuing thic Siock. Applications to be made to 
J.B. OWEN, Secretary. 
Bishopsgate Terminus, June 13th, 1865. 
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THE BLAKELY ORDNANCE COMPANY 


(Iu TIM 'D Bi dD). 
INCORPORATED UNDER THE COMPANIES ACT, 1862. 





CAPITAL, £750,000, in 30, 000, ‘Shares of £25 each. 


DEPOSIT ON APPLICATION £1 PER SHARE, AND £4 ON ALLOTMENT. 
First Issue of 20,000 Shares. 





DIRECTORS. 


JOHN DENT, Esq., 35, Grosvenor-square. 
Hon. A. HOBART, Captain R.N., 5, Berkeley-square. 


WILLIAM NEEDHAM, Esq., late of the Butterly Iron Works, 
FREDERIC PLATT, Esq., Belswood, Hants. 


Captain BLAKELY, late Royal Artillery, Managing Director. 
(With power to add to their number.) 


BANKERS,.—The AGRA AND MASTERMAN’S BANK (Limited), 35, Nicholas-lane, London, E.C. 
SOLICITORS.—Messrs. CUNLIFFE & BEAUMONT, 43, Chancery-lane, London, E.C. 


BROKERS. 
JAMES SHEPHERD, Esq., Throgmorton-street, London, E.C. 
Messrs. P. ECKERSLEY & SON, Bull’s Head Chambers, Manchester. 
JOHN PERRY, Esq., 12, Waterloo-street, Birmingham. 
SECRETARY (pro tem.)—JOHN HEALY, Esq. 


TEMPORARY OFFICES.—1, ROYAL EXCHANGE BUILDINGS, LONDON, E.C. 


PROS PECTUS. 


The manufacture of Ordnance upon the principle patente d | 
by Captain Blakely has for upwards of five years been | 


Ordnance Company have proved altogether inadequate, and 
it has been found necessary to establish a manufactory on a 
much larger scale. FE xtensive works are in course of con- 
struction at Greenwich, to which it is proposed to transfer 
the operations of the Company. 

Both in Europe and America, as well as at home, the 
Blakely Ordnance is d: aily coming into more extensive use, 
and during the last six years large orders have been exe- 
cuted for Russia, Portugal, Italy, Egypt, Sweden, China 


years, and £150,000 in Debentures bearing £6 per cent, 


interest. In forming their estimate, of the value of the 
carried on by private enterprise. The demand for this class | 
of Ordnance has, however, so largely increased that the | 
works established at Southwark by the present Blakely | 


plant, leases, fixtures, machinery, stock, and goodwill, the 
Directors have been guided by a valuation of the same by 
a competent engineer. The goodwill has been rated at two 
and a half years’ purchase. 

As an evidence of their confidence in the undertaking, 
the vendors have agreed to guarantee that the profits of the 


_undertaking shall amount to a sum sufficient to pay a 
| minimum dividend at the rate of £15 per cent. per annum 


and Japan, Morocco, Turkey, and several important States | 
in North and South America, including the Confederate | 
| years. 


Government. Ss) 
As an evidence of the -rgpsitag wage character of this 


description of manufacture, it may be stated that the net | 


profits in the current year amount to nearly £60,000. 

With the view of providing the increased capital which 
is requisite to carry on the manufacture on so large a scale, 
it is proposed to forun a Limited Company, to be called Tue 
BLakeLy OrpNnancrk Company, Limitep. The services of 
Captain BLakeLy have been yetained as Managing Director. 


The present efficient staff wil! also oontines in office, as | 


follows:— Jostan VAvAsseuR, Esq., C.E., Resident En- 
gineer; Mr. CAMPBELL (late of the Royal Laboratory 
Woolwich), Superintendent of Laboratory and Shell Fac- 
tory ; General Burnasy, Royal Artillery, Proof-master. 
The Directors have entered into an agreement for the 
purchase of the existing leases, plant, premises, and goodwill 


for the snm of £225, 000, payable by instalments over two | 





for three years, on the paid-up Capital for the time being of 
the present issue of Shares. 

As it has been considered impossible to estimate equitably 
the value of the patents, it has been agreed that they shall 
be transferred to the Company, the present proprietor re- 
ceiving £20 per cent. of the net profits for the next seven 


The Company will enter into possession of the works in 
Southwark and Greenwich on the 30th of June instant, 
but will be entitled to the benefit of all contracts executed, 
and profits made, since the 30th of June, 1864. The 
vendors reserve to themselves the right of subscribing for 
one-third of the present issue of Shares. 

A copy of the memorandum and articles of association 
can be inspected at the offices of the Solicitors, 43, Chancery- 
lane. 

Prospectuses and forms of application for Shares may 
be obtained at the offices of the Brokers of the Company, 
and of the Solicitors. 

As some applicants may desire to take full advantage of 
the guaranteed dividend, by paying up their Shares in full, 
two forms of application can be obtained, one for Ordinary 
Shares, and the other for fully Paid-up Shares. 





TO THE DIRECTORS OF THE BLAKELY ORDNANCE COMPANY (Lrirtep). 


GrNnTLEMEN,— Having paid to the Agra and Masterman’s Bank the sum of £ 
Shares, I request you to allot me 


, being £1 per Share on 
Shares in the above Company, in 


conformity with the Prospectus issued by you, and I hereby agree to accept such Shares, or any less number that may be allotted to me, and 
to pay the further sum of £4 per Share due on allotment thereof, and the Calls when due, and I request you to place my name on the 


Register of Shareh olders for the Shares allotted to me. 
I am, GENTLEMEN, 


Your obedient Servant, 


Name in full 


bau nenehnn ssn bhi naeapeyens sh emsnepsiseesenneebaRanuuadepanesubends snosndsoesesecceest 
CE RUINS occ cvkicdssvecdvccesnscnertneecsompeonens aces ve kt sb-cnenpidaeyssedvseasatancteted eoee 
MD DORMS io. edie dsuscvcapdaniivennashdenunesauenninanene’ jabonuspedstaxeese oddekaccsnndeande ecco 
A OUIDEID 00 cccnricssucescevecshsoseusceagnedensspapenntebeqrabinnsees Deebebeensiaaihn eeaee 


IEEE ekcdcucacnuediedcenaveasedictesevndenssecsesael 1865. 


—s. 





BLAKELY ORDNANCE COMPANY (Lrm1rep). 


NOTICE is hereby given, that the List of Applications for Shares in this Company will be closed at Four o’clock on FRIDAY, June 16th, 


for London, and on MONDAY, the 19th, for the Country. 
1, Royal Exchange Buildings, 12th June, 1865. 


By order of the Board, 
JOHN HEALY, Secretary. 


<¢ oo 
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THE AGRA AND MASTERMAN’S BANK, LIMITED, 
AND THE 
ENGLISH JOINT-STOCK BANK, LIMITED, 


Are authorized to receive Subscriptions for 


HE PHOSPHATE OF LIME COMPANY 
(LIMITED). 





| 


To be incorporated under ‘‘ The Companies Act, 1862,” by which the liability of 


each Shareholder is limited to the amount of his shares. 
Capital £300,000, in 12,000 Shares of £25 each. 
(With power to increase.) 


£1 per share payable on application; £4 on allotment. Calls to be made in 
accordance with the terms of the Prospectus, 





DrreEctors. 


JOHN ALERS HANKEEY, Esq. (late of Messrs. Hankey & Co., Bankers), Fen- 
church-street. . 

Thomas Bradshaw, Esq., Director of the English Joint-Stock Bank. 

Horace Edward Chapman, Esq. (Messrs. Lane, Hankey, & Co.), London. 

Lord Alfred Spencer Churchill, M.P., 16, Rutland-gate. 

Lieut.-Colonel Doveton, Director of the Agra and Masterman’s Bank. 

Professor Way (late Consulting Chemist of the Royal Agricultural Society). 

Bankers, 

The Agra and Masterman’s Bank, 35, Nicholas-lane, London; English Joint-Stock 
Bank, 60, Gracechurch-street, London; and its branches. 
Broxrrs—Messrs. Robins, Barber, & Dalley, 29, Threadneedle-street, London. 
Soricitors—Messrs. Mercer & Mercer, 9, Mincing-lane, London. 
Temporary Orricrs—l0, St. Swithin’s-lane, London, 





ABRIDGED PROSPECTUS. 


This Company is formed for the purpose of purchasing and working the well- 
known deposits of Phosphate of Lime, situated at the Island of Sombrero, in the 
West Indies, and at Logrosan, in Estremadura; thus avoiding the serious compe- 
tition that would necessarily arise if the two properties were in the hands of parties 
having antagonistic interests. 

The business is fully organized, and in active operation; and the benefit of 
existing contracts for the delivery of nearly 10,000 tons of Phosphate during the 
next six months. will be transferred with the lease of the property to the Com- 
pany ; and it is estimated that the profit upon these contracts will be upwards of 
£15,000—thus giving a substantial guarantee for the payment of an early dividend. 
Further coutracts of an equally profitable nature for delivery of upwards of 30,000 
tons during the next six years, have been entered into, and these contracts will 
also be transferred by the present proprietors to the Company. 

The consumption of Superphosphate and other Phosphatic Manures in the United 
Kingdom, is estimated at from 200,000 to 300,000 tons annually, and that quantity 
is probably not applied to one-tenth part of the land which would be benefited by 
its use. 

The purchase-money of the two properties is £250,009, which the vendors agree 
to take as follows :—£35,000 in debentures, and £90,000 in paid-up shares of the 
Company, which shares, for the purpose of dividend, are to rank oaly to the extent 
of the calls from time to time made on the ordinary shares, until July 1, 1866, 
after which date, provided the Company shall declare a dividend of Ten per Cent. 
on the Capital then paid up, these shares are to be entitled to participate in future 
dividends to the full extent of their nominal value. The vendors take the remaining 
half of the purchase-money in cash by instalments, without interest, extending 
over a pehed of twelve months. 

In order to meet these instalments, and to provide funds for the due and 
efficient carrying out of the objects of the Company, calls will be made as 
follows :— 

£5 per Share, being equal to 20 per cent., £1 on application, and £4 payable 

on allotment. 

£5 per Share, being equal to 20 per cent., payable 10th October, 1865. 

£5 per Share, being equal to 20 per cent., payable 10th February, 1586. 

£2 10s. per Share, being equal to 10 per Cent., payable 10th June, 1866. 
It is not anticipated that any further Calls will be required, Subscribers will have 
the option of paying the above calls in advance, or of paying up the whole £25 in 
full, and on such payments 6 per cent. interest per annum will be allowed, from 
time of payment. 

Applications for shares may be forwarded to the Bankers of the Company, with 
the Deposit of £1 per share. If the number of shares allotted be less than the 
number applied for, the deposit paid will, so far as necessary, be credited towards 
the payment due on allotment. Should no allotment be made the deposit will be 
returned in full. 

The articles of association, leases, plans, reports, and valuations, with analyses 
of the respective products, may be inspected at the Office of the Solicitors. 

Full prospectuses and forms of application for shares may be obtained of the 
Brokers, Bankers, Solicitors, and of the Secretary, at the Temporary Offices of the 
Company. 


TLANTIC AND GREAT WESTERN RAILWAY. — 
New York Division, First Mortgage Bonds; Pennsylvania Division, 
Second Mortgage Bonds; Ohio Division, Second Mortgage Bonds. Interest 
ayable Ist July, at the Consolidated Bank (Limited). The COUPONS 
rom the above Bonds will be PALD on the Ist July, at the rate of 4s, to the dollar, 
and must be left two clear days at the Office of the Company, 5, Westminster- 
chambers, Victoria-street, Westminster, 8.W., for examination. If sent by the 
post a cheque for the amount will be remitted in course. 
5, Westminster-chambers, Victoria-street, Westminster, S.W. 
June 6, 1865. 


HE JOINT STOCK DISCOUNT COMPANY (LIMITED). 


6 and 7, Nicholas-lane, Lombard-street, London. 








BUBSCRIBED CAPITAL: sicccrcssscsccrccscovcesssessssccesssensavees £2,000,000 
PORE GE chganstnsdatvakenvenusnvits tianseuahtasassgeiedhtetadencdediasiiseeei 791,500 
Te BO inicassnassisvitigsesiviteds seiranisscanastbOnieversies 30,000 
DEPOSITS RECEIVED. 
ROPAGROIS CR GOOG iiscisssiiiscicicissisneverssavines at 2 percent. per annum, 
Ditto GF GAGS ONNS  isicdsisssicsiesccesecexieons ) ae - 
Ditto at 14 Gaye MOLES 0.1... .ccccesssecesssss00e. 24 90 


ah | ” 
Special rates for money deposited for long periods, 
June 15th, 1865, 








MONETARY CIRCULAR contains a list of the most safe and desirable 
Investments of the day paying 5 to 12 per cent. free from risk. Published Monthly, 
Gratis, on applying at 9, Spring-gardens, Charing-cross. 








G OVEREIGN LIFE ASSURA NCE COMPANY, 
48, ST. JAMES’S STRERT, and 27, CANNON STREET, LONDON, 
TRUSTEES, 


The Right Hon. the Earl of Shrewsbury and Talbot 
Sir Claude Scott, Bart. | Henry Pownall, Esq. 


“The following figures will show an_increase quite unprecedented in the history of 


th e Company :— 


’ The amount assured in EE TI sh inuhasiccndnddvedscaisvennaces £151,065 
Ditto a PEM ip. hacdcaanessecaceecupecadensieused 194,152 
Ditto am ME Sh, Késaesbcbisaciesassiosaccaevatecs 266,450 


To ample security the Office adds the advantage of moderate rates ané@ liberal 


management. 


The bonuses declared have been unusually large, and amount in some cases to 


four-fifths of the premiums paid, 
HENRY D,. DAVENPORT, Secretary. 





BONUS YEAR, 1866. 


NORTH BRITISH AND MERCANTILE 


INSURANCE COMPANY. 


The SIXTH SEPTENNIAL DIVISION of PROFITS takes place on the 31st 
December next. 

The Fund then to be divided will consist of the Profits which have Accumulated 
since 1858. 

All participating Policies opened before that date will share in the Division, 


During the six years prior to the last Division, the Annual 


Average of Sums assured amounted to................ Senad bgnetecsacte £293,694 0 0 
During the last six years—1859 to 1864 inclusive—the Annual 
PFORARD DAG OUDUNOG WO ood hi dakcnt cidcvsacisavseocsescncxesveveeess « £701,658 0 0 


Being an increase of 138 per cent. 
During the years 1863 and 1864, the Company has issued 2,311 NEW POLICIES, 
assuring very nearly TWO MILLIONS STERLING, 


In 1864 alone, 1,240 Policies were issued, assuring............... £1,034,578 0 O 
NINETY PER CENT. of the Whole Profits divided among the Assured. 


FIRE DEPARTMENT. 


PREMIUMS for 1564, lees Re-insurances ...........cceccceeeeeesees £219,235 10 8 
Being an increase over those for 1863 Of .............ccccceeececeeeees 54,043 2 5 

INSURANCES granted at HOME and ABROAD on the most liberal terms. 
ACCUMULATED FUNDS at 31st December, 1864 ......... £2,304,512 7 10 
ANNUAL REVENUE from all Sources ................05 cecsesees 565,458 16 2 


This Company grants the public the full value of the REDUCTION OF DUTY, 
and issues Policies free of any charge for Stamp. 


Forms of Proposal, and full information, may be had at the Head-Offices, or 
from any of the Agents throughout the Kingdom, Colonies, &c. 
CHIEF OFFICES. 


Lonpon—61, Threadneedle-street. Waust-Enp Brancn (Secretary, A. J. Russell) 
8, Waterloo-place, Pall Mall. 
(By order) F. W. LANCE, Secretary. 


FIRE AND LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY (Limitep). 
CHIEF OFFICE, 33, POULTRY, LONDON, E.C. 

The Oldest Non-Tariff Fire Office. 

Fire Insurance on erery description of insurable property. 

Special advantages in the Life department. Second-class lives assured at the 
ordinary rate of premium, on an equitable system peculiar to this Company. 
Agents are required where the Company is not efficiently represented. 

Prospectuses, and every information, on application to 
SAMUEL J. SHRUBB, 

Manager and Secretary. 








1: Reith N LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY, 
No, 3, PRINCES-STREET, BANK, LONDON, 
Established 1835. 
DIRECTORS, 
Daniel P. Loe, Esq. 
Lewis P. Mozley, Esq., Liverpool. 
Sir J. Paxton, M.P., Chatsworth. 
George Pearce, Esq. 
Joseph Pease, Esq., Darlington. 





Peter Cator, Esq. 

Frederick Engelhardt, Esq. 

Richard Fry, Esq. 

Wm. Grant, E-q., Portsmouth, 

Fraser B. Henshaw, Esq. 

Chandos Wren Hoskyns, Esq. Henry Sturt, Esq. 

Henry Kebbel, Esq. J. Ingram Travers, Esq. 

William J. Lescher, Esq. | George Vaughan, Esq. 

James Lloyd, Esq., Birmingham. | Richard 8. Wilkinson, Esq. 

ADVANTAGES OF ASSURING WITH THIS SOCIRTY. 

Economical management, no paid agents being employed in either town or 
country, and no commission allowed. 

The application of the whole of the profits to the reduction of the premiums of 
Members of five years’ standing or upwards. At the last annual valuation, an 
abatement of premium was declared, for the year ending 4th of April, 1566, at 
the rate of 51 per cent. 

The Society’s assets amount to upwards of 70 per cent. of all the premiums 
received from the assured, and are equal to 30 per cent. of the entire liability under 
the policies in force. ° 


The accumulated funds excoed..............:ccsceseeseeeseeees scudaesaehinochiasisenst £1,085,000 
Sa nn SR I 8a. uddivsddgednaanencdguctbbbacahaaaniie 165,000 
Total sum paid in claims amounts to ...............ccecccceesereescecccsceeces 885,000 
Profits returned to members in reduction of premiums amount to 675,000 

The sums assured by existing policies amount to ............cceceecescceues 3,550,000 


Persons desirous of becoming Members of this Society would find it advantageous 
to lodge their proposals on or before the 5th of July next. 

Prospectuses, copies of Annual Accounts, and full particulars may be obtained 
on application to ‘ 


June, 1865. HENRY MARSHAL, Actuary. 





—— EUROPEAN ASSURANCE SOCIETY.—LIFE, FIRE, 
AND GUARANTEE, 
The ANNUAL GENERAL MEETING of the Shareholders of the Company was 
held June lst, H. WICKHAM, Esq., M.P., in the Chair. 
Extract FRoM THE Report, 
Preminms on the New Lirz anp GuARANTER Policies issued during 
the Year 1864, amounted to =: ane ae ns .. £23,149 16 86 
Premiums on Fire Insurance from June last ... pop i » 13,259 17 11 
The Gross Amount actually received in Premiums during the Year 
was exe or ae sas ese exe _ oie ‘a .-- 169,658 12 7 
The Life and Guaranteed Claims paid during the Year 1864 .., .. 86,717 410 
INCREASE IN THE ASSETS OF THE SOCIETY _... i ee 52,925 18 10 
THE UNION OF THIS SOCIETY AND THE BRITISH NATION 
LIFE ASSURANCE ASSOCIATION, 
Scuscrinep Capital is raised to upwards of .. 700,000 0 0 
Annvat Income to upwards of * aa isa si . 300,000 0 0 
The Premium Incomx from new business during the last two months, 
at the rate of more than per year .. 60,000 0 0 


Forms of Proposal and Prospectus may be obtained from the Head Offices, 
2, Waterloo-place, Pall Mall, and 69, King William-street, London, E.C. 


£100 for TWOPENCE.—EXCURSIONISTS may secure 
this sum for their Families in CASE of DEATH, or 


£1 Weekly for themselves if injured by RAILWAY ACCIDENT, by taking an 
Insurance Ticket of the 


RAILWAY PASSENGERS’ ASSURANCE COMPANY. 
SINGLE and DOUBLE Journey INSURANCE TICKETS to the DUBLIN 


EXHIBITION or elsewhere may also be obtained at all the RAILWAY 
STATIONS. 


N.B.—Take your INSURANCE TICKET when you pay your Fare. 
ACCIDENTS TO LIFE OR LIMB, 
In the FIELD, the STREETS, or at HOME, 

May be Insured against by an ANNUAL POLICY. 


64, CORNHILL, and 10, REGENT STREET. 
W. J. VIAN, Secretary. 
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SPECIAL NOTICE. 
¢ Steet, MEDICAL, AND 
ASSURANCE SOCIETY. 
Established 1824, 


The Eighth Bonus will be declared in January, 1867, and all With-Profit Policies 
in force on the 30th June, 1866, will participate. Assurances effected before 
June 30th, 1865, will participate on Two Premiums, and thus receive a whole year’s 
additional share of Profits over later Policies. 

Tables of Rates, and Forms of Proposal, can be obtained from any of the Society’s 


Agents, or of 
GEORGE CUTCLIFFE, Actvary and Secretary. 
13, St. James’s Square, London, 8.W. ; 


GREAT EASTERN RAILWAY.—SEASIDE 
ARRANGEMENTS, 


LONDON TO YARMOUTH, LOWESTOFT, AND HUNSTANTON. 
First Class. Second Class. Third Class. 


GENERAL LIFE 





Fares (each person). 


*Monthly Family Tickets............ 32s. Od. ... 258. Od. ... _ 
Weekly Ticketa.............c.cesseses 25s. Od. ... 208. Od. ... 158, Od, 
LONDON TO ALDBOROUGH. 
*Monthly Family Tickets............ 26s. Od. ... 2ls. Od. ... _- 
WOOK TiGkOte..i6s5siccscescsccvcsess 25s. Od. ... 208. Od. ... 158, Od. 
LONDON TO HARWICH. 
*Monthly Family Tickets............ 20s. Od. ... 168. OF. we - 
We GMAT 2 SOMO. sc ssencienevecacasornsd 170. G4. «2 Ye. GA. .. Ge, Cd. 


Available by any train of corresponding class for Yarmouth, Lowestoft, 
Aldborough, and Harwich, vid Colchester and Woodbridge only; and to Hun- 
stanton rid Cambridge. 

* The Monthly Family Tickets are issued to family parties of not less than three 
persons. The time may be extended on the payment of a small per-centage at the 
seaside stations. 

Extra tickets may also during the month be obtained at the seaside stations, to 
enable one member of each family party to travel to London and back at half the 
monthly family ticket fares. 

A Special Fast Train, Ist, 2nd, and 3rd class, leaves London for Yarmouth, 
Lowestoft, Aldborough, and Harwich, at 10 a.m.; and a Return Fast Train leaves 
Yarmouth at 9.50 a.m., and Lowestoft at 9.55 a.m., performing the journey each 
way in about 3} hours. 

For further information, address or apply to the Superintendent, Superintendent’s 
Oflice, Bishopsgate Station, London, By Order. 


PATENT ACHROMATIC STEREOSCOPES. 


‘Having used your Patent Achromatic Stereoscope, I consider it the best 
lenticular Stereoscope that I have seen, both in its optical and mechanical arrange- 
ments.’’—Sir Davip Brewster, F.R.S., &c. 

**The result is a perfection beyond which it is hardly possible to carry the 
Stereoscope.”’—Atheneum, 


SMITH, BECK, & BECK, 
31, CORNHILL, E.C. a 


PHOTOGRAPHY.—‘ Navprn has a magical lens: he is the Photographer of all 
the notabilities.’’"—Sun, 


TAUDIN, 124, Brompton Road, invites the Public to view his 

GALLERY OF CELEBRITIES, which is open from 10 to4 daily. Admis- 

sion on presentation of Card. Portraits taken daily from Carte-de-Visite to Full 

Size. Miniatures coloured ; Faded Pictures reproduced; Oil Paintings and Pho- 

tographs copied; Portraits enlarged or reduced, and every description of Photo- 

graphic work executed. NAUDIN, by arrangement, will send one of his Artists 
to any part of the United Kingdom to take Photographs of any description. 

The following is from the Oriental Budget :—‘‘ Naudin has opened a magnificent 
Studio, decorated in a gorgeous style, in the neighbourhood of South Kensington, 
and he is evidently the Artist patronized by all the lions of London. We can con- 
tidently assert that Naudin’s Portraits are far superior to any yet published,”’ 


NAUDIN, Photographie Artist, 124, Brompton Road, London, 8.W. 





THE FURNISHING OF BEDROOMS. 
H EAL AND SON have observed for some time that it would 


be advantageous to their customers to see a much larger selection of 
Bed-room Furniture than is usually displayed, and that to judge properly of the 
etyle and effect of the different descriptions of Furniture, it is necessary that each 
deacription should be placed in separate rooms, They have therefore erected large 
and aiditional Show-Rooms, by which they are enabled not only to extend their 
show of Iron, Brass, and Wood Bedsteads, and Bed-room Furniture, beyond 
what they believe has ever been attempted, but also to provide several small rooms 
for the purpose of keeping complete suites of Bed-room Furniture in the different 
styles, 

Jepauned Deal Goods may be seen in complete suites of five or six different 
colours, some of them light and ornamental, and others of a plainer description. 
Suites of Stained Deal Gothic Furniture, Polished Deal, Oak, and Walnut, are also 
set apart in separate rooms, so that customers are able to see the effect as it would 
appear in their own rooms. A Suite of very superior Gothic Oak Furniture will 
generally be kept in stock, and from time to time new and select Furniture in 
various woods will be added, 

Bed Furnitures are fitted to the Bedsteads in large numbers, so that a complete 
assortment may be seen, and the effect of any particular pattern ascertained as it 
would appear on the Bedstead. 

» A se large stock of Bedding (HEAL & SON’S original trade) is placed on the 
edsteads, 

The Stock of Mahogany Goods for the better Bed-rooms, and Japanned Goods 
for plain and Servants’ use, is very greatly increased. The entire stock is arranged 
in eight rooms, six galleries (each 120 feet long), and two large ground floors, the 
whole forming as complete an assortment of Bed-room Furniture as they think can 
possibly be desired, 

Every attention is paid to the manufacture of the Cabinet work, and they have 
just erected large Workshops on the premises for this purpose, that the manu- 
facture may be under their own immediate care. 

Their Bedding trade receives their constant and personal attention, every article 
being made on the premises. 

They particularly call attention to their Patent Spring Mattrass, and Sommier 
Elastique Portatif; it is portable, durable, and elastic, and lower in price than the 
old spring mattrass. 


HEAL & SON’S ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE 


Of Bedsteads, Bedding and Bed-room Furniture sent free 
by post. 
196, 197, 198, TOTTENHAM-COURT-ROAD, LONDON. 


J, WNAnAN'S LL WHISKY v. COGNAC BRANDY.— 
This celebrated old Irish Whisky rivals the finest French Brandy. It is 
pure, mild, mellow, delicious, and very wholesome. Sold in Bottles, 3s. 8d., at the 
teiail houses in London; by the agents in the principal towns in England; or 
wholesale at 8, Great Windmill-street, London, W. Observe the red seal, pink 
label, and cork branded “‘ Kinahan’s LL Whisky.” 


HAT WILL THIS COST TO PRINT? isa thought often 
: occurring to literary men, public characters, and persons of benevolent 
Mitentions. An immediate answer to the inquiry may be obtained. A SPECIMEN 
BOOK OF TYPES, and information for authors, sent on application, by 


RICHARD BARRETT, 13, Mark-lane, London, 

















GREEK WINES, 


Which are absolutely Pure and not on, by the addition of Spirit, 
Imported by 


JAMES L DEN MAN, 


20, PICCADILLY, AND 11, ABCHURCH LANE, LONDON. 





Per Doz, Per Doz. 

MONT HYMET, red, a full- SANTORIN, dry red, with)? 20s 
bodied dry wine, resembling > 16s, Port-wine flavour ............065 5 . 
Claret, without acidity ......... 5 Ditto, old bottled ...........00 24s. 


KEFFESIA, ditto, recommended 20s, BOUTZA, a full-bodied dry red } 24s. 
MONT HYMET, white, a dry WEG Siscsseniscssicens aevieiidbine J 


dinner wine, approaching | 16 | Ditto, old bottled ..... eres f 
Chablis in character, without \ S- | COMO, a red wine, resembling ) 285 
BRE? sitidstmoatatiiivsseaeo j | young rich Port ..........+ ea . 
3 ‘ Ditto, old bottled .......... me  & 
KEFFESIA, ditto .......s..csseeceeee . - 
. eet 208: | LACRYMA CHRISTI, a rich 
THERA, a white wine, full of) 20 red wine, far superior to Tent } 42s. 
body, with Madeira character § a | for the Communion ............ 
| VISANTO, an _ exceedingly 
Ditto, old see eetereaerees 24s. and 28s. | luscious wine; delicious for} 48s. 
ST, ELIE, adry wine, sequiring)) | GORNTG caidas ccacsdeaeccsacesesvesics 
with age fine Amontillado 24 MALMSEY MUSCAT..........00045 48s. 
flavour ; incomparable at the \ 8. CYPRUS OF THE COM-) 60s. to 
PPUCE orerecsecsccssccceecesese Oheeneee / MANDERY. oncccceccccccosccccse 5 96s. 
Ditto, old ......+00: +....28s, and 325, | PATRAS, white........ So dines sslend 16s. 


Any of the above in Pints, 4s. per Two Dozen extra. 





TERMS—CASH, Country orders must contain a remittance. 
Post Office orders to be payable at the Chief Office (E.C.). 


t EDGES & BUTLER, WINE MERCHANTS, &c. 
Recommend and GUARANTEE the following WINES: 
SHERRY. 

Good Dinner Wine, 24s., 30s., 36s. per dozen; fine pale, golden, and brown 

Sherry, 42s., 48s., 54s., 603.; Amontillado, for invalids, 60s, 
CHAMPAGNE. 

Sparkling, 3@s., 42s.; splendid Epernay, 48s., 60s.; pale and brown Sillery, 66s., 

78s.; Veuve Clicquot’s, Perrier and Jotiet’s, Moet and Chandon’s, &c, 
PORT. 

Forordinary use, 24s., 30s., 36s., 42s.; fine old “* Beeswing,’”’ 48s., 60s.; choice 

Port of the famed vintages 1817, 1840, 1834, 1820, at 72s. to 120s, 


CLARET. 

Good Bordeaux, 18s., 20s.; St. Julien, 248., 30s., 36s.; La Rose, 42s. ; Leoville, 

4°s.; Latour, 54s.; Margaux, 60s., 72s.; Lafitte, 72s., 84s., 96s. 
BURGUNDY. 

Macon and Beaune, 30s., 363., 42s.; St. George, 42s.; Chambertin, 60s., 72s.; 
Céte Rétie, 60s., 72s., 848.; Corton, Nuits, Romanée, Clos-de-Vougedt, &c.; 
Chablis, 24s., 30s., 36s., 42s., 48s,; Montrachet and St. Peray, sparkling 
Burgundy, &e, 

HOCK. 


Light Dinner Hock, 24s., 303s.; Nierstein, 36s., 42s. ; Hochheimer, 48s., 60s., 72s. ; 

Liebfraumilch, 60s., 72s.; Johannesberger and Steinberger, 72s., 84s., to 120s. 
MOSELLE. 

Still Moselle, 24s., 30s.; Zeltinger, 36s., 42s.; Brauneberger, 48s., 60s.; Muscate:, 
60s., 728.; Schurzberg, 72s., S4s.; sparkling Moselle, 48s., 60s,, 66s., 788. 

Fine Old Pale Cognac Brandy, 608, and 72s. per dozen; very choice Cogna:>, 
vintage 1805 (which gained the first-class gold medal at the Paris Exhibition of 
1855), 144s. per dozen. Foreign Liqueurs of every description, On receipt of a 
Post-oflice Order or Refereice, any quantity will be forwarded immediately by 


HEDGES & BUTLER, 


London, 155, Kegent-street, W.; and 30, King’s-road, Brighton 
(Uriginally established A.D. 1667.) 








BROWN AND POLSON’S 
PATENT CORN FLOUR 


Is extensively used in Summer with 


STEWED FRUIT 


OF ALL KINDS, 











| ee se STOVES, FIRE-IRONS, and CHIMNEY- 
PIECES.—Buyers of the above are requested, before finally deciding, to 
visit WILLIAM 8S. BURTON’S SHOW-ROOMS. They contain such an assort- 
ment of FENDERS, STOVES, RANGES, CHIMNEY-PIECES, FIRE-IRONS, 
and GENERAL LRONMONGERY, as cannot be approached elsewhere, either for 
variety, novelty, beauty of design, or exquisiteness of workmanship. Bright 
stoves, with ormolu ornaments, £3. 8s. to £33. 10s.; bronzed fenders, with stand- 
ards, 7s. to £5. 12s.; steel fenders, £3. 3s. to £11; ditto, with rich ormolu or- 
naments, from £3. 3s. to £18; chimney-pieces, from £1. 8s. to £100; fire-irons, 
from 3s. 3d. the set to £4.48, The BURTON and all other PATENT STOVES, 
with radiating hearth-plates. 


ILLIAM S. BURTON, GENERAL FURNISHING 
IRONMONGER, by Appointment, to His Royal Highness the PRINCE 
of WALES, sends a CATALOGUE gratis and post-paid. It contains upwards 
of 600 lilustrations of his illimited Stock of Sterling Silver and Electro-Plate, 
Nickel Silver and Britannia Metal Goods, Dish Covers, Hot-water Dishes, 
Stoves, Fenders, Marble Chimney-pieces, Kitchen Ranges, Lamps, Gaseliers, 
Tea-Trays, Urns, and Kettles, Clocks, Table Cutlery, Baths, 1'oilet Ware, Turnery. 
Iron and Brass Bedsteads, Bedding, Bedroom Cabinet Furniture, &c., with 
Lists of Prices and Plans of the Twenty large Showrooms, at 39, Oxford-street, 
W.; 1, 14, 2,3, and 4, Newman-street ; 4, 6, and €, Perry’s-place; and 1, New- 
man-yard, London. 


BLAIR’S GOUT AND RHEUMATIC PILLS. 
Price 1s. 14d. and 2s, 9d. per Box. 


HIS preparation is one of the benefits which the science of 
Modern Chemistry has conferred upon mankind ; for during the first twenty 
years of the present century, to speak of a cure for the gout was considered a 
romance, but now the efficacy and safety of this medicine is so fully demonstrated, 
by unsolicited testimonials from persons in every rank of life, that publie opinion 
proclaims this as one of the most important discoveries of the present age 
These Pills require no restraint of diet or confinement or their use, and are 
certain to prevent the disease attacking any vital part. Sold by all Medicine 
Vendors. 


OWLANDS MACASSAR OIL—tThis Elegant and 
Fragrant Oil is universally in high repute for its unparalleled success in 
Promoting the Growth, Restoring, Preserving, and Beautifying the Human Hair. 
Price 3s. €d., 7s., 10s. 6d. (equal to four small), and 21s, per Bottle. Sold by 
Chemists anp Perfumers. 
*.* Ask for ““ ROWLANDS’ MACASSAR OIL.” 
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A DILbh’sS 


CELEBRATED SCOTCH FISHING, SHOOTING, AND TRAVELLING TWEEDS, 


Woven in the Hand Looms, of PURE HIGHLAND WOOLS, suited for all Seasons and Climates, are on View at the 
ROYAL SCOTCH WAREHOUSE, REGENT STREET. 


Also SCOTT ADIE’S FAMOUS “WATER-PROOF INVERNESS,” 
DEER-STALKING and DRIVING CLOAKS, always in great choice. 


BOYS’ KILT SUITS 


IN ALL THE CLANS. 


Entrance at THE CORNER OF VIGO STREET ONLY. 
PATTERNS OF THE ABOVE FORWARDED FREE, INCLUDING HIS “GREVILLE” FISHING TWEEDS NOW SO MUCH IN REQUEST. 





OLLOWAY’S OINTMENT and PILLS.—Urgent | 
Necessity. —These preparations afford the best and cheapest means of 
removing all ordinary surgical and medical maladies both in this country and its 
colonies, In the latter, the Ointment and Pills are invaluable, for none but the 
careless would be without an antidote to the accidental injuries and the many 
ailments to which the settler must be more or less exposed when at a distance from 
all professional help. Sprains, cuts, burns, skin diseases, ulcers, abscesses, and 
varicose veins are readily cured by Holloway's remedies. Varicose veins, bad legs, 
and a host of other evils are immediately relieved and gradually cured by the use of 
these healing and purifying remedies, which their moderate price and universal 
diffusion happily place within every invalid’s reach. 





INNEFORD’S FLUID MAGNESIA. The medical 

profession for Thirty years have approved of this pure solution of Magnesia 

as the best remedy for Gout and stomachie disorders of every kind; and as a mild 

aperient it is especially adapted for ladies and children. Prepared solely by 

PINNEFORD & CO., Chemists, &c., 172, New Bond-street, London; and sold 
throughout the world by all respectable chemists. 

Cavtion.—See that “ Dinreford & Co.” is on each bottle and red label over 
the cork. | 


PAINLESS DENTISTRY.—ARTIFICIAL TEETH. 
ESSRS. LEWIN AND SIMEON MOSELY AND 


SONS, 30, Berners-street, Oxford-street, and 448, Strand, opposite 
Charing-cross Railway Station, Established 1830. Artificial Teeth made with | 
their patented advantages are fitted without the least inconvenience, however | 
tender the mouth, supporting and strengthening loose ard sensitive teeth until | 
they become useful in mastication, Their resemblance to nature is perfect and 
nndetectable, and they are guaranteed for all purposes of mastication and articu- 
lation. Operations of every kind being unnecessary, the most nervous patient can 
be supplied without fear of pain or inconvenience. Consultation free. Teeth from 
5s. Sets, 5, 7, 10, and 15 Guineas, warranted. For the ellicacy, utility, and success 
of this system, vide ‘‘ Lancet,” 

Daily attendance at 15, Whitefriargate, Hull; 10, Norfolk-street, Sheffield; 4, 
East-Parade, Leeds; and 14, St. Nicholas-street, Scarborough, 
*,* No connection with any one of the same name. 











NEW EDITION.—POST FREE. 
GABRIEL’S PAMPHLET ON THE TEETH. 
(ILLUSTRATED AND DESCRIPTIVE.) | 
Explaining the only effectual mode of supplying Artificial Teeth without pain, 
to answer in every particular the purpose of natural masticators. 
Gaxpriev’s Pamphlet on the Teeth should be read by all who value health, and 
before consulting a Dentist.—Jlorning Herald. 
These Teeth are supplied on the principle of capillary attraction and suction, 
thus dispensing entirely with springs, and are supplied at moderate charges. 


MESSRS. GABRIEL, 


THE OLD-ESTABLISHED DENTISTS. 
LONDON : 27, HARLEY STREET, CAVENDISH SQUARE, W. 
City EstapnLisumEent—64 (late 26), LUDGATE-HILL. 
(Four Doors from the Railway Bridge). 
3234, DUKE STREET, LIVERPOOL. 65, NEW STREET, BIRMINGHAM. 


ae 





Observe, Mr. EPHRAIM MOSELY can only be consulted in London at his 
residence, 9, Grosvenor-street, Grosvenor-equure, 
ARTIFICIAL TEETH—IMPORTANT IMPROVEMENT AND 
GREAT REDUCTION IN PRICES. 
MR. EPHRAIM MOSELY, 
SURGEON DENTIST, 
9, GROSVENOR STREET, GROSVENOR SQUARE. 
Bole Inventor and exclusive Patentee of Artificial Teeth on a soft, elastic, chemi- 


* eally-prepared india-rubber gum. No wires or unsightly fastenings are rc quired ; 


they are more natural, durable, and comfortable than eny yet introduced, and are 
about the specific gravity of cork, thus combining lightness and durability beyond 
any yet produced. They are self-adhesive, render support to the adjoining teeth, 
are fitted on a perfectly painless principle, and supplied at charges within the reach 
ef all. 

Clergymen, Lecturers, and Public Speakers will find this system particularly 
adapted to their wants; it combines complete enunciation and perfect mastication. 

Consultation free. Observe.—*,* No connection with any one of the same name. 











Just Published, 3rd edition, price 1s., post free for 14 stamps, with Photographic 
Illustration. 


KIN DISEASES AND THEIR REMEDIES. By 
ROBERT J. JORDAN, M.D. Containing the modern treatment (as 
adopted at the Hospital St. Louis, Paris) for the cure of those numerous diseases 
20 prevalent in a bigh state of civilization, too often consequent on an impure state 
ef the blood, causing cutaneous eruptions, scorbutic affections, and scrofu'a; 
treatment for superficial, and deep-seated ulcers; torpidity of the circulatory 
system, causing discolouration of the hands, redness and roughness of the skin, dis- 
figuring the face, and giving it an unsightly appearance, in lieu of a clear, fair, 
and healthy complexion. 
** This book is, as he has aimed to make it, ‘thoroughly useful and practical.’ ”"— 
Medical Times and Gazette, August 4th, 1860. 


To be had direct from the Author, 29, George-street, Hanover-square, London, W 








10% PON —CHAMBERS’S HANDY GUIDE-BOOK. 
Senate —-UEAMEEES'S HANDY GUIDE-BOOK. 





I ENT and SUSSEX.—_CHAMBERS’S HANDY GUIDE- 
BOOK, 
*,* Contain Maps, Plans, and numerous Wood Engravings. 
One Shilling each, 


W. & R. CHAMBERS, London and Edinburgh. 

O CLERGYMEN, AMATEUR AUTHORS, & Others.— 

Messrs. COX & WYMAN execute every description of PRINTING in 

the best manner, with promptness and punctuality, and at moderate charges.— 

COX & WYMAN, Oriental, Classical, Fine-Art, and General Printers, 74-5, Great 
Queen-street, Lincoln’s-Inn Fields, W.C. 











Just Published, price 2s. 6d, 


R. DRUITT on the QUALITY, WHOLESOMENESS, 
J PRICE, and usein DIET and MEDICINE of the CHEAP WINES from 
France, Italy, Greece, and Hungary, imported in pursuance of Mr. Gladstone's 
liberal policy. 
** This is one of the most useful works that has hitherto appeared on the subject.” 
— Observer. 
London: HENRY RENSHAW, 356, Strand, 
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Jpg AMPDER (JOHN). A fine portrait of this distinguished 
Liberal, one of the Founders of English Liberty. 


: , ** He left none like behind him.’’— Macavtay. 
Framing size, 21} by 194. Painted by John Burnet. Price 7s. 
*.* A Catalogue of some hundred fine Steel Engravings, cent free. 
London: WILLIAM TEGG, Pancras-lane, Cheapside. 


Medium 8vo,, Fancy Cloth Wrappers, price 2s. 6d., each, 
H UNTS (LEIGH, author of “Jar of Honey from Mount 
Hybla, &c.”"), INDICATOR, and the companion, 


FyURts LEIGH), The Seer: or Common Place Refreshed 


London: WILLIAM TEGG, Pancras-lane, Cheapside. 
BLAIR’S LECTURES, 
New edition, Post 8SvO., cloth, price 5s. ~ 
qT ECTURES ON RHETORIC and BELLES LETTRES. By 
_4 HUGH BLATR, D.D. A new edition, with an Introductory Essay by the 
Rev. THOMAS DALE, M.A., Canon-Residentiary of St. Paul’s Cathedral and 
Vicar of St. Pancras. 
London: WILLIAM TEGG, Paneras-lane, Cheapside. 
NEW WORKS, 
IN CIRCULATION AT ALL THE LIBRARIES. 


MILDRED ARKELL. By Mrs. HENRY WOOD, Author of 
** East Lynne,” &c. [ This Day. 


ONE AGAINST THE WORLD. by the Anthor of 


‘* Abel Draper’s Wife.” &c., in 3 vols. [On Wednesday. 


WIT AND WISDOM FROM WEST AFRICA; or, 
a Book of Proverbial Philosophy, Idioms, Enigmas, and Laconisms. Compiled 
by RICHARD F, BURTON, late H.M.’s Consul for the Bight of Biafra and 
Fernando Po, Author of ‘*A Pilgrimage to El Medinah and Meccah,” “A 











Mission to Dahomey,” Xe. | This day. 
IRKDALE: a Tale of Lancashire Life. By BENJAMIN 
BRIERLEY. In 2 vols. [ This day. 
A WOMAN’S WAY. By the Author of “The Field of Life.” 
In 3 vols. 


MY DIARY IN AMERICA IN THE MIDST OF 
WAR. By GEORGE AUGUSTUS SALA. The Second Edition, revised, in 
2 vols., is ready. HIS DAY. 


THEO LEIGH: a Novel. By ANNIE THOMAS, Author 


of ** Denis Donne.” In3 vols. [ This day. 
BITTER SWEETS: a Love Story. ty JOSEPH 
HATTON, In3 vols. [This day, 


GEORGE GEITH OF FEN COURT. The Novel. 
3y F. G. TRAFFORD, Author of ‘‘ City and Suburb,” ‘Too Much Alone,’ 
&e. In3vols. Third Edition, [This day. 


SHOOTING AND FISHING IN THE RIVERS, 
PRAIRIES, AND BACKWOODS OF NOKTH AMERICA. By B. H. 
REVOIL. In 2 vols, [This day. 


Ready this day, in 1 vol., 6s. 


DENIS DONNE: a Novel. By ANNIE THOMAS, 


Author of ‘* Theo Leigh.” 


Also, now Ready, uniform with the above, New Editions of 


THE WORLD IN THE CHURCH. By the Author of 
** George Geith,” &c. 

City and Suburb. 6s. 
Too Much Alone. 6s. 
Maurice Dering. 6s. 
Trevlyn Hold. 6s. 
John Marchmont's Legacy. 6s. 
Eleanor’s Victory. 6s. 
Seven Sons of Mammon. 6s. 
Recommended to Mercy. 6s, 
Guy Livingstone, 5s. 


Barren Honour. 6s. 

Border and Bastille. 6s. 

Sword and Gown. 4s. 6d. 
Buckland’s Fish Hatching. 5s. 
Arnold's Life of Macaulay. 7s. 6d. 
Dutch Pictures. By Sala. 5s. 
Two Prima Donnas. 6s. 

Bundle of Ballads. 6a. 
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Now Ready, 8vo. cloth, with numerous Illustrations from Original Sketches, Drawn on Wood by R. P. Lerrcu, and Engraved 
by J. D. Coorer and W. J. Linton, with New Maps, showing the Route, price 21s. 


THE NORTH-}¥ EST PASSAGE BY LAND; being the History of an 
Expedition from the Atlantic to the Pacific through British Territory, 
by one of the Northern Passes in the Rocky Mountains. By Viscount 
Miron, F.R.G.S., F.G.S., &e¢., &e., and W. B. Curante, B.A., 


M.B. Cantab., F.R.G.S. 


CASSELL, PETTER, & GALPIN, LONDON, E.C. 





MR. PALGRAVE’S BOOK OF TRAVELS. 


“ He told his tale, too, more as Herodotus would have recited at Olympia than like a commonplace voyager of the nineteenth century.” 





IMMEDIATELY, 


To be had at all the Libraries, 2 vols., 8vo., cloth, with a Portrait of the Author, Map and Plans illustrating the Route, 


A NARRATIVE OF 


A YEAR’S JOURNEY 


THROUGH 


CENTRAL AND EASTERN ARABTA. 
; 1862-3. 


By WILLIAM GIFFORD PALGRAVE, 
Late of the 8th Regiment Bombay N.I. 





“‘ A stirring tale of adventure in an absolutely new and virgin country, hitherto unvisited, except under conditions which reduced the traveller to the category of « 
mere senseless — in a coffin, He told his tale, too, more as Herodotus would have recited at Olympia than like a commonplace voyager of the nineteenth century. 


He spoke with al 


applauded the accomplishments of the speaker, no less than they appreciated the inte 


Review on Mr. Palgrave’s paper, read before the Royal Geographical Suciety. 


the spirit and picturesqueness of the old Greek, combined with the careful eloquence of a trained orator; and his crowded audience admired and 
rest of the primeval Eastern country thus broaght before their eyes,”’— Quarterly 





MACMILLAN & CO., London and Cambridge. ? 








Now Ready, price 2s., No. ITI. of 


THE FORTNIGHTLY REVIEW, 


Edited by GEORGE 


HENRY LEWES. 





CONTENTS OF NO. III. 


THE METHOD AND RESULTS OF ETHNOLOGY. - By Professor 
Hvuxtry. 

THE DERBY OF 1865. By Caartxs CLARKE. 

THE BELTON ESTATE. Chaps. V.and VI. By Axxvuony Trottopr. 

GLIMPSES OF THE LEVANT. By F. W. Burrow. 





OF FICE—- 193, 


THE ENGLISH CONSTITUTION, No. Il.—Cabinet Government. By 
W. Baagenor. 

THE ARTISTIC SPIRIT. By P. G. Hamerrton. 

OUR RURAL POOR. By Joun Dennis. 

THE LIMITS OF POLITICAL ECONOMY. By F. Harrison, 

PUBLIC AFFAIRS, 


PICCADILLY. 





*“*The volume itselfis as agreeable a companion as need be for a two or three hours’ 
journey in a railway carriage.”’—Sunday Times. 
Now Ready, 2nd edit., 254 pages, boards, price 1s. 6d. 


ITS : a COLLECTION of the best TALES contributed to 
‘Temple Bar,” ‘‘ Once a Week,” ‘‘ Chambers’s Journal,” &. By LEWIS 
HOUGH, M.A. 
‘The opening paper reminds us of the late Mr, Albert Smith,’—Lloyd’s Weekly 
Newspaper. 
‘“‘ They are all written in a dashing, pleasant, semi-comic style.’’—Illustrated 
London News. 
‘Mr. Hough has a fund of good, hearty humour, upon which he is continually 
drawing without any danger of exhausting it.””-—Public Opinion. 


London: F, PITMAN, 20, Paternoster-row, E.C. 





Crown 8vo., cloth, 400 pages, price 5s. 


| * eet SPRINGS. By the Rev. J. PARKER, of 


Manchester. 
‘The sermons of Dr. Parker are especially noticeable for clearness of thought 
and language. All! seems as if it were written with a pencil of light. . . Nature 


is everywhere in the ascendant, and hence its matchless force. . . There is no 
speaking for speaking’s sake—no display of any kind; every word is an arrow 
directed to the mark.” — British Standard, 


London: F, PITMAN, 20, Paternoster-row, E.C. 





Ready this day, cloth, price 2s. 6d. 
‘ HANDBOOK FOR THE MAN OF BUSINESS, appli- 
cable to all Departments of Commercial Engagement. 
Londoi: F. PITMAN, 20, Paternoster Row, E.C. 


Cloth, 2s. 6d. 
“A MANUAL OF BRITISH AND FOREIGN PLANTS, 


consisting of the Latin and o> go names of those likely to come before 
the Botanical Student, with other useful information. By LEO H. GRINDON, 


London: F, PITMAN, 20, Paternoster-row, E.C, 











IFE : its Nature, Varieties, and Phenomena. By LEO H. 
GRINDON. 
The Publisher begs to announce the issue of the THIRD EDITION of the above 
popular work, in twelve 6d. Monthly Parts. 
Parts I. to IX., now ready, The work can be had complete, in cloth, price 6s. 6d. 
“To those who delight in the exercise of their intellectual powers, these very 
thoughtful and beautifully written reflections will be a welcome boon, and the source 
long afterwards, we may rest assured, of many fruitful meditations and pleasant 
memories.’’—Sun. 
London: F, PITMAN, 20, Patern»ster-row, E.C, 








NEW NOVEL. 
Now Ready, at all the Libraries, in 3 vols., Post Svo. 
THE UTTERMOST FARTHING. 
A NOVEL. 
By CECIL GRIFFITH. 





—_, 


London: SAUNDERS, OTLEY, & CO., 66, Brook-street, W. 








On the 20th June, in 8vo., 650 pp., cloth, 16s. 


HISTORY OF THE VICEROYS OF IRELAND. 


WITH NOTICES OF 
THE CASTLE OF DUBLIN, 
AND ITS CHIEF OCCUPANTS IN FORMER TIMES, 
By J. T. GILBERT, -Esq., 
Member of the Council and Librarian of the Royal Irish Academy, Hon, Sec, 
Irish Archeological and Celtic Society, Author of ‘‘ The History 
of Dublin,” &e. 
Dublin: JAMES DUFFY, Wellington Quay ; and London: 22, Paternoster-row. 


rIXHE AUTOGRAPHIC MIRROR (LVAUTOGRAPHE 

COSMOPOLITE). New Series. No. I. will appear on Saturday, 1st July, 
to be continued Weekly. Price 6d., by post 7d. Each Number containing Right 
Pages of inedited Autographs of Celebrated Personages of Past and Present Times, 
accompanied by Explanatory Notices, and Illustrated with Sketches by Eminent 
Artists. 

Quarterly Subscription, including postage, 7s.7d.; Half-yearly, 15s. 2d. ; Annual, 
£1. 10s. 4d. Orders may be given through any Bookseller or Newsagent in the 
United Kingdom, 

Vols. I. and II., Price One Guinea each, are still or sale. 
Office, 13, Burleigh-street, Strand, London, W.C. 


Complete in 2 vols., Feap. 8vo., cloth, price 10s, 


MANUAL OF BRITISH BUTTERFLIES AND MOTHS. 
By H. T. STAINTON, F.L.S. 

This work contains descriptions of nearly 2,000 species, interspersed with 
observations on their peculiarities and times of appearance, &c., and is illustrated 
with more than 200 woodcuts, 

JOHN VAN VOORST, 1, Paternoster-row. 


: Extra cloth, price 5s. 
CEPTICISM AND SPIRITUALISM : the Experiences of 
a Sceptic. By the Authoress of ‘‘ Aurelia.” 
London: F, PITMAN, 20, Paternoster-row, E.C, 
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THE NORTHERN ASSURANCE COMPANY. 


ESTABLISHED 1836. 
INCORPORATED BY ACT OF PARLIAMENT. 


CAPITAL, £2,000,000. 
HEAD OFFICE—3, KING STREET, ABERDEEN. 


LonpoN—l1, MOORGATE STREET. 
DunpEE—14, ST. ANDREW PLACE. 


Epinspurcu—20, ST. ANDREW SQUARE. 


Giascow—19, ST. VINCENT PLACE. 
MeELBourNE—COLLINS STREET WEST. 


ANNUAL MEETING, 1865. 


The TWENTY-NINTH ANNUAL GENERAL MEETING of this Company was held within their house in Aberdeen, on FRIDAY, 
the 9th June, 1865. Dr. CRUICKSHANK, late Professor of Mathematics in the University of Aberdeen, Chairman of the General Board, 


in the Chair. 


The Chairman laid on the table the Accounts and Balance-sheet of the Company, together with the fullowing REPORT for the year 


ending 3lst December, 1864 :— 
FIRE DEPARTMENT. 


The Directors are happy to be again in a position to report a large increase in 
the business of this department ; and, actwithatanding some exceptionally heavy 
pre to announce that the transactions of the year have yielded a considerable 
surplus. 

The following isa statement of the actual progress and results of the business 
for the year; 

RxEceErPTs, 

Premiums, less sums paid for re-insurance ..............seeeceeseeecceeeees £168,512 19 9 

(being an increase of £19,579 2s. 10d. upon the premiums of the 

preceding year). 





PayMENTS. 
Losses (including all outstanding claims)............ £116,853 6 9 
a of management, commission to agents, 
and other outgoings ofthis department ............ 42,357 13 1 
——— 159,210 19 10 
Leaving to the credit of profit and loss a surplus of.......... acces £9,301 19 11 


LIFE DEPARTMENT. 

In this department likewise the Directors have the satisfaction of reporting that 
the ordinary rate of progress has been fully maintained during the past year. The 
premium revenue shows a large increase, while the claims by death, both in number 
and amount, exhibit a very considerable reduction upon those of the preceding 
year. 

The following are the actual figures of the respective branches into which this 


department is divided : 
I.—ASSURANCE BRANCH. 
(Participating and Non-Participating Classes combined.) 
Number of lives upon which new policies were issued during the 











POE 5ebegcesixiinn ckinnnneduneedsnendckdeeeidicsnecuvatWeabGhds bs desdlbaUNs scammed ° 538 
Aggregate amount thereby insured ..........0.....ccceesessesscecesccsseeces £328,611 0 O 
Be eR ar SS a es SP: : 10,565 2 6 
Proposals declined or not completed, 204, for.......ccccseecseseeveeeeeeeee 147,100 0 0 

RecEIrts AND EXPENDITURE FOR THE YEAR. 
Premiums received, less re-asSUTANCES .........000.ceceecercesecsceeeeneeeees £84,255 14 8 
Interest On accumulated funds .........ccccescccececccceenenses seeceteneeees - 18,214 16 8 
WME cseconsctbicassnsdibsasisecaness £102,470 11 4 


Claims by death (including bonus additions on 
participating policies), and sums paid for policies 





PUTCO OG 5 ssc sscsdbnsieecocsnitehscsnanssascosocescessace £46,665 611 
Commission to agents and proportion of general 
CHAFZES .....sc0cc0ee seueeibianiidiccbesapesnavasensnessavevecbe ‘ 9,590 2 8 
_—— 56,255 9 7 
Barplas orrcccrsssccccscccccssceccccsvscecccsssseces vere £46,215 9 





Carried to the respective funds of this branch, which nowamountto £483,459 9 11 








Number of policies current on 3lst December, 1964 ......... 6,107 
Aggregate amount thereby assured, after deducting re-assurances,,.£2,658,111 0 0 


II.—ANNUITY BRANCH, 
Recsuipts AND ExpunpitTurReE. 








Amount received for 21 annuities granted during the year............ £9,461 18 3 
Interest on accumulated fund .............cccececeececcsceceneveeeeeecceeeeses “a 2,181 3 11 
ne rhc ster to AAO E 11,613 2 2 
Paid in respect of 221 current annuities ............... £4,595 9 0 
Commission to agents, and proportion of general 
PO Pa vaveuek vivdl wa ccciiscisendbckdascctainsveeltenstbsses 271 611 


4,866 15 11 




















IID «x. d.ds Detenccumane bxtnaa tedebecbstvaidedaixanaheaenas ara a ee 6,776 6 3 
Carried to the annuity fund, which now amounts to,,........ coon. £54,239 3 2 
8 Annuitants died during the year, holding annuities amounting to lll 1 4 
PROFIT AND LOSS ACCOUNT. 
Surplus on Fire Account, 1964................0.c0.:0:ccees £9,301 19 11 
Balance of Interest Account, after crediting the 
Life and Annuity Funds with their several pro- 
SUID eco eualar solic cca aacuagnubhaesSAbhanaul sh ousbensevesss 11,984 0 4 
faking an available balance of ........................ £21,288 0 3 


Which the Directors recommend for appropriation as follows : 
1, In payment of a dividend of 12} per cent. on 
the Orginal Shares, and at the same rate pro- 
portionally on the New Shares: the amount 


required for this purpose being..................... £11,656 5 0 
2. In making up the Reserve (Fire) Fund to 
£100,000. This will require only..................... 1,185 8 1 
Leaving, to be carried forward to next year, a 
NI WW dachsdesuricnsiscecmesssctinebibabatindstsscccupsasys 8,444 7 





£21,286 0 3 


NEW ACT OF PARLIAMENT. 


The Directors have the pleasure of stating that the new Bill, for which, as the 
shareholders are aware, application was to be made to parliament in the present 
session, is expected to receive the royal assent in the course of a few days. Its 
main features, (so fur as it differs from the Acts of 1848 and 1861, both of which 
it repeals) may be briefly summed up as follows : 


1. The powers of the Aberdeen and London Boards, within their respective 
jurisdictions, to be henceforward the same; and the supreme powers of the Com- 
pany to be vested in the two Boards collectively (under the title of the ‘‘ General 
Court’’), instead of in the former board exclusively, as heretofore. 


2. The Company, for all legal purposes, to be held to have a domicile in London, 

3. Power to convert the stock of the Company into shares of a higher denomina- 
tion, in virtue of which the Directors propose to call a special meeting (of which 
due notice willbe given) for the purpose of authorizing the conversion of the 
present £20 shares (£1 paid) into £100 shares (£5 paid). 

4, Provision for payment of half-yearly instead of yearly dividends, as heretofore. 

5. Power to hold the shareholders’ meetings either in Aberdeen or London, 


6. Power to the General Court to establish local boards; and, ia places where no 
local boards exist, to appoint local committees composed of persons who may, or 
may not, be shareholders of the Company. 


7. A clause limiting the deductions which it is in the power of the Company to 
make from the premioms of the participation branch to the sums actually paid as 
commission to agents and others for introducing business on the participation 
orinciple, and declaring that the 10 per cent. on premiums allowed to the share- 

olders for ‘management and guarantee,” shall in ieee be held to cover every 
other expense with which the branch might have been chargeable. Hitherto the 
Directors, in reckoning the profits of this branch, have given it credit for the gross 
premiums, and made an effort to defray the agency commission and other expenses 
directly chargeable to these premiums out of the shareholders’ allowance. The 
increased cost of obtaining business having, however, rendered it necessary, in the 
interests of the policy-holders themselves, to modify this practice and fall back 
upon the powers contained in the Act of Incorporation, the clanse in question has 
been inserted for the satisfaction and protection both of assured and shareholders. 
The new arrangement will have no retrospective effect, and the assured—present 
and future—will have all the benefit of the continuance of the practice hitherto 
adopted as regards policies effected prior to 1865. 


BONUS YEAR—1866. 


As the fifth investigation into the state of the life branch of the Company’s 
business will be made before the Directors again meet their constituents in annual 
meeting, they take this opportunity of calling upon them, assured as well as 
shareholders, to second the endeavours of the board and executive to increase the 
business of this department, by making known, each in his own circle, the impor- 
tant and rare advantages which the Company holds out to its policy-holders, espe- 
cially those who elect to become members of the participating class, 


The Company by its moderate premiums, its extensive resources, and liberal con- 
ditions, offers inducements, in the transaction of every form of life assurance, such 
as no othersound and well conducted office can outbid, But it is on the peculiar 
advantages of the system upon which its participation branch is based, that the 
Company rests its strongest claims to public support. There the whole profits 
less a fixed per centage of one-tenth of the premiums, for management and guaran- 
tee of the sums assured, belong to the policy-holders; and in reckoning these 
profits, the Company is, under its new act of Par iament, precluded from deducting 
anything beyond what is actually paid away as commission to agents—without 
whose intervention the Directors are sorry to say, very few policies are effected ; 
as the experience of the offices (now only one or two in number) who pay no com- 
mission, and of those who have found themselves compelled to adopt the practice, 
abundantly proves. 


It might seem scarcely necessary to remind the shareholders and the assured on 
the participating system of the direct personal interest they both have in promoting 
the business of the Company, but the comparatively small assistance which the 
Directors receive from either body (the former numbering nearly 800, the latter 
over 3,000) provcs how little their attention has been directed to the claims which 
the institution has upon them. It would, therefore, afford the Board sincere 
pleasure to find, by the results of the present year’s operations, that many of the 
gentlemen to whom they are now appealing have, on reflection, seen that it is 
their business, quite as much as that of the Directors to assist in disseminating a 
knowledge of the advantages of the Company, for which no more favourable oppor- 
tunity could be found than the approaching retarn of another quinquennial inves- 
tigation and declaration of bonus in the life department. Every policy effected on 
the participation principle before 3lst December next will be included in the 
division, though, according to the practice introduced at last investigation, the 
bonus will not accrue until five yearly premiums have been paid. The Directors 
cannot, of course, foretell what the surplus available for the bonus to be declared 
next year may amount to, but they have every reason to believe that it will not 
disappoint the expectations of any of those who have joined the branch since the 
last division. 


The foregoing Report having, on the motion of the Chairman, been unanimously 
approved and adopted, a dividend at the rate of 12) per cent. (free of income-tax) 
was declared payable on the 16th June current, 


Thanks were voted to the Boards of Directors and office-bearers of the Company, 
at home and abroad, and to the Chairman for his condact in the chair, 
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